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The Child and the Electric Chair 


Paul Chapman, Sixteen Years Old, Awaits Execution 
} for “Murder” 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


BOY sixteen years three and one-half months old 

has been sentenced to die in the electric chair in 

New York. He has been legally convicted of mur- 

der in the first degree. He comes from good par- 

ents, has never been convicted of crime before, and did not in- 
tend up to the moment of the act to commit this one. 

His name is Paul Chapman. Protests against his being put 
to death, set for the week of April 1, have already crossed 
the continent. “These protests are not based on any ques- 
tion of guilt or innocence, but on the belief that a boy of his 
age should not suffer death for one misstep, and on opposition 
to the legalized savagery that made his sentence possible. 
The judge had no alternative but to pass the sentence that he 
did. He was the instrument, not the moderator, of the law. 
' It is perfectly possible in New York today to electrocute 
a child of seven years. This can be done in other states as 
well. In New York all children below that age are declared 
to be “not capable of committing crime.” A child between 
seven and twelve is ‘“‘presumed”’ to be incapable of crime, but 
(Section 817 of the penal law)—‘“the presumption may be 
removed by proof that he had sufficient capacity to understand 
the act or neglect charged against him and to know its wrong- 
fulness.’ Since the only penalty for murder in the first de- 
gree is death, a child between seven and twelve who com- 
mits such a murder, and who can be proved to have had sufh- 
cient capacity to “understand the act’ and to “know its wrong- 
fulness,” can be electrocuted. 

A protection is thrown around children who commit lesser 
offenses by the juvenile delinquency act, passed in 1909. ‘This 
provides that ‘‘a child of more than seven and less than six- 
teen years of age, who shall commit any act or omission 
which, if committed by an adult, would be a crime not pun- 
ishable by death or life imprisonment, shall not be deemed 
guilty of any crime, but of juvenile delinquency only.” Such 
a child must, if practicable, be tried in a children’s court. 
Even if Paul Chapman had been under sixteen when-he com- 
mitted his offense, he could not have claimed the protection of 
this act. 

The law quoted with respect to presumption of incapacity 
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is a step backward from the old common law. The common 
law extended this presumption to the age of fourteen, instead 
of stopping it at twelve. We are thus still in the days of Lit- 
tleton and Coke. ‘Those primitive fathers of the law, by 
whom our present understanding of child behavior and psy- 
chology was undreamed, still determine, in part at least, our 
outlook upon child crime. The law of sales, of torts, of 
contracts changes with our economic needs, for the leaders of 
business and finance are interested in changing it, but who is 
interested in changing the law of crime? 

These facts are more important than the Chapman case. 
That case, however, bids fair to become historic. ‘The attor- 
neys for Chapman declare that there is only one other in- 
stance in the history of New York of a boy alleged to be 
sixteen being convicted of murder in the first degree, and in 
that instance it is probable that the boy was really much older. 

The offense of which Paul Chapman was convicted was not 
the offense that he started out to commit. He started out to 
commit burglary. Accompanying a nineteen-year-old boy, 
Hughes Davis, and Davis’s brother, he went to an apartment- 
house in Brooklyn for the purpose of burglarizing it. It is 
the contention of the defense that the two Davis brothers in- 
duced Chapman to go with them only a few hours before the 
offense and when a third member of the party withdrew. 
They contend also that Hughes Davis was the ringleader of 
the affair, providing the burglar’s kit, two automatic pistols 
and whatever else was necessary for the crime. 

When all three arrived at the house, Hughes stationed his 
brother in the street as a watcher and took Chapman with 
him into the yard at the rear of the house. Paul waited in 
the yard while Davis reconnoitered. Upon investigation, 
Davis found that there were two men and one woman in 
the apartment, instead of the man and woman whom he 
expected to find. He then proposed to Paul that he enter and 
blackjack the extra man, but to this, says the defense, Paul 
vigorously objected. Davis thereupon agreed to use no vio- 
lence and, entering the apartment through a window, began 
to chloroform the occupants with an atomizer. Paul followed 
as far as the window, but did not enter. Some movement of 
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the sleeping man indicated that he might awake, whereupon 
Davis, says the defense, raised his arm as if to strike. At this 
first indication of violence, it is claimed, Paul turned and ran, 
seeking to abandon the whole enterprise. Going downstairs 
into the basement, he lost his way in the darkness, bumping 
into ash-cans, gas meters and debris and being unable to find 
his way out. A moment later he was joined by Davis, who 
said nothing had happened, ordered him to throw away his 
pistol and follow him to the roof. From the roof Davis 
descended in the dumbwaiter shaft, but this so aroused the 
people in the house that Paul was afraid to follow. 

Paul returned down the main stairs, reaching the street in 
safety, and boarded a train at the nearest elevated station. 
He did not go home that night, and next morning was 
arrested as he approached his house. He did not know that 
anyone had been shot or hurt. It is the contention of the 
defense that all the homicides, which included the death of 
both men and the woman in the apartment, occurred after 
Paul left the window. Davis was trapped in the dumb- 
waiter shaft and shot to death by the police. 

This story is denied by the prosecution at many points. 
Chapman, it says, not only accepted. an automatic ’ pistol, 
with a second round of bullets, from Davis, but accepted and 
wore, also, a pair of rubber gloves to prevent his finger- 
marks from being left behind. It was Chapman, says the 
prosecution, who bought the chloroform; he went to four 
different drug stores to get it. Iwo of the chambers in his 
pistol, it claims, were empty, showing that he fired two shots; 
moreover, since eight bullet holes were found in the bodies and 
only six chambers were empty in Davis’s pistol, his two shots 
must have taken effect. Each side-introduced expert testi- 
mony on this point, the two experts substantially contradict- 
ing each other on the question whether, in fact, the specific 
bullet claimed by the prosecution to have come from Chap- 
man’s pistol could have done so. ‘The proof is too convincing, 
the prosecution contends, to admit of any doubt. 

Murder in the first degree, under the New York law, is 
committed whenever, in the attempt to commit a felony, a 
person kills another person, whether the killing be intentional 
or not. Chapman was undoubtedly present and participated 
with Davis in the attempt to commit a felony. 

Irrespective of the guilt or innocence of Paul, the question 
remains: Ought he to be put to death? In answering this 
question, the law took no cognizance of who he is. It did 
not ask what kind of boy he has been or what may be expected 
of him. The main facts in regard to Paul’s sixteen years of 
life seem to be well established. The following statement of 
them has been supplied to the Survey by Matthew W. Wood, 
his attorney: 


Paul Chapman was born in Chicago, III., on October 19, 1901. He 
was thus sixteen years and ten days old on the night of the crime. 
He comes from good parentage, his father having held a responsible 
position with the Grand Trunk Railway in Chicago. Unfortunately, 
the father died from tuberculosis when Paul was less than three 
years old. This left the mother with two children, Paul and a brother 
five years older than himself, to support. 


The family moved to Brooklyn, New York, shortly after the death 
of the father. Although the latter had left $5,000 in life insurance, 
this did not assure permanent support and the mother sought and 
secured work. Her earnings never quite made both ends meet and 
the life insurance money was gradually used up. 


Paul attended public schools in Brooklyn continuously from 1908 
to October, 1916, his progression being regular. When he left he 
was in the 8-A grade, next to the graduating class. He attended, in 
all, four different schools, and at the trial at least two teachers from 
each of these testified to his good deportment and standing, From 
1910 to 1912 he was choirboy in St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, and 
from 1912 to 1915 choirboy in St. Bartholomew’s Church. Change of 
voice compelled him to leave the latter. At the trial the choir-mother 
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of St. Ann’s swore that he was far above the average in courtesy an 
gentlemanly conduct. 


At about this time his mother married again. Whether the presence. 
of a stepfather in the house irritated Paul is not known, though h 
did not complain and his stepfather was always kind, Certain if) 
is, however, that in the fall of 1916 the boy became restless. Another, 
event may have contributed to his longing for a change of scene, th 
death of his brother in September, 1916, from the same disea 
that had claimed his father. He left home in December, 1916, te 
make his way in the world. His departure caused no estrangemen 
between himself and his mother. She accompanied him to the rail 
road station and gave him $10 to buy his ticket. 4 


Paul’s first idea was to get work in a munitions factory in Bridge: 
port, Conn., but he found that city “too tough,” as he wrote to his, 
mother, and left a few hours after arriving. He then went to Phil- 
adelphia and five days after leaving home was able to announce thaj 
he had secured work with the Adams Express Company at $7 a week 
“T just about make both ends meet,”? he wrote to his mother. ; 


. Paul did not work long for the Adams Express Company, and his 
next job was at one of the du Pont powder mills in New Jersey 
There he worked until the following June, finally leaving becaus 

he would have had to swear falsely to his age in order to stay; h 

had secured work in the first instance because he looked much older 
than he was, standing five feet ten and one-half inches in height and) 
weighing 150 pounds. He next went to Camp Meade, Annapolis Junc-- 
tion, Md., and later to Akron, O., returning home October 15, 1917.. 


It was during these nine months that Paul was away that, it is 
claimed, he changed into a “bad” boy. The record of himself, as set® 
down in the letters to his mother, written oftener than once a week.,, 
do not bear out any such change. Fifty-two of these letters are now’ 
in his attorney’s hands. In them he frequently urges his mother note 
to send him money, saying he does not need it. On her birthday he 
sent her $5. The letters are full of solicitous affection and healthy” 
boyish prattle. } : 


3 
Homesickness caused his return. He reached Brooklyn October 15,) 
two weeks prior to the murder. Being without money and his clothe 
being ragged, he did not go home for several days. While looking) 
for work he again met Hughes Davis, whom he had known at school, 
and who was the originator of the enterprise that proved his un- 
doing. Paul’s entry into that affair was undoubtedly the desire ta 
secure some money. When he did go home, four or five days after re~ 
turning, he put his head on his mother’s shoulder and wept and wept. 


Paul Chapman has no criminal career. He had never before been 
accused of a serious offense. When he was eleven or twelve years 
old, he threw pebbles at a passing railroad train and was taken to the 
children’s court, where he was reprimanded and released. Thisi 
boyish prank is his only prior conflict with the law. : 


The facts here set forth have no relation to the naked, legal 
act of which Paul Chapman has been convicted. ‘They have 
every relation to the kind of boy he is and to the form his) 
punishment should take. Rounded out and filled in, with his 
capacities and talents shown, his intelligence gauged, his weak- 
nesses discovered and his health noted—with the whole boy 
studied—they constitute the basis and the sole legitimate 
basis of treatment. They are the diagnosis of his case. It is 
such facts as these that modern penology is coming more and, 
more to admit into the harsh sanctuary of its purpose; both 
our law and our courts will some day have to take full cog= 
nizance of them. Yet they are the facts that one of the dis- 
trict attorneys who prosecuted Chapman dismisses as “‘senti- 
mental dribble.” They have “nothing to do with the case.” 
Chapman, according to this attorney, has a “crooked heart ;’”” 
the facts ‘crucify him.” These words of the district attorney 
were not uttered in a court of law, to secure a conviction, 
as part of a day’s work. ‘They were spoken to the writer. 
The attorney did add, however, that if any reason existed for 
“bestowing clemency,” it was Chapman’s age. 4 

The appeal taken in Chapman’s behalf operates as a stay 
of execution. He will not be electrocuted until the Court of 
Appeals has reviewed his case; this is not likely to happen for 
some weeks. If a new trial is not ordered, Governor Whit-. 
man must decide his fate. 

Pressure from one strange source has already been brought: 
to bear on the governor. A few weeks ago, while he was! 
stopping at the Blackstone Hotel, in Chicago, a troop of 
twenty boys descended upon the hotel and demanded to sq 
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him. The clerk asked them if they had an appointment. 
They said no. The clerk said that the governor could be 
seen only by appointment. ‘The boys asked that word be sent 
to him that twenty members of the Boys’ Brotherhood Re- 
public were below and wanted to see him. The governor 
asked them to come up. For some minutes he listened in 
surprise to the pleas of their spokesman for mercy for Paul 
Chapman. The motto of this republic is, ““When a kid’s in 
trouble, we’re in trouble.” ‘These members of it had come 
to plead for a boy of their own age who was “‘in trouble.” 
Before they left, Governor Whitman had promised to re- 
member their words whenever the case came before him. 

Later the “city clerk” of the republic put the boys’ ideas 
into a letter to Spencer Miller, Jr., who was formerly at- 
tached to the staff of Thomas Mott Osborne at Sing Sing. 
Part of that letter follows: 


Dear Mr. MILLER: 

Our plea was just a human plea made by boys for a boy in 
trouble. . . . We are interested in Chapman because the boys of 
Chicago feel that a boy of his age should live in spite of his mis-step. 
If the state of New York will allow this boy to be killed, the boys 
of Illinois will charge your state with murder. 
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Your governor promised us that he would remember our plea 
whenever the case shall come before him; he stated that we were 
justified in our request for mercy. Your governor will keep his 
promise. You must save this boy. Here in Chicago no such sen- 
tence would ever be given to a boy of Chapman’s age. What is 
the matter with New York? Why do the boys of New York allow 
such tactics? Is there no man in New York like Jack Robbins to 
guide them? ; 

If there is anything the 273 boys of the Boys’ Brotherhood Republic 
can do to save the life of Chapman, let us know at once. 


Whatever happens to Paul Chapman, now in Sing Sing’s 
death house, the law, unless changed, will still hold in store 
for other sixteen-year-old “boy murderers” the same treat- 
ment that it has set out to give him. A movement to change 
the law is already on foot, an assemblyman from Chapman’s 
home borough having introduced a measure to make the 
penalty for murder in the first degree, when committed by a 
person under twenty-one years of age, imprisonment only; 
the maximum term is fixed at life in this measure, the mini- 
mum at twenty years. Meanwhile, not only in New York, 
but in other states, society must answer the question whether 
it wants its laws to continue to regard children as eligible for 
the electric chair. 


‘Medical Social Service in a Disaster 


An Interpretation of the Reports of Some Red Cross 
Workers in the Great Halifax Explosion 


By Michael M. Davis, Jr. 


DIRECTOR BOSTON DISPENSARY 


ARELY twelve years ago medical social service be- 

gan in the hospitals of the United States, under Dr. 

Richard C. Cabot at the Massachusetts General 

Hospital. Since that day of baptism it has grown 

vigorously, and by persistent endeavor secured admission to 

“over three hundred hospitals and dispensaries of the country. 

It has become recognized as an essential adjunct of modern 
medicine. 

«But medical social service has often been thought of only 
as a pleasant supplement to .medical and nursing service. 
Through the Halifax disaster it has shown itself to be more 
than that. It has revealed itself as a necessary element in 
grappling with an emergency situation. ‘The trained medical 
social worker has gone on the ground, with the surgeon and 
the nurse, in the midst of a calamity, and has justified her 
presence. 

Serious as was the property loss at Halifax, the medical 
needs due to injury overshadowed them. Some three thou- 
sand persons received treatment at hospitals and dressing sta- 

tions within a few days immediately following the explosion: 
All available hospital beds were utilized; patients were sent 
sixty-five miles away to hospitals at Truro, and later eighty 
were sent even to New Glasgow, over one hundred miles 
from Halifax. Katherine McMahon, head worker of the 
Social Service Department of the Boston Dispensary, was 
with the first Massachusetts party to carry Red Cross aid to 
the stricken city. She was shortly followed by a number of 
others under Red Cross auspices, among whom were Lucy 
Wright, formerly superintendent for the Massachusetts Com- 
mission for the Blind, and Elizabeth Richards Day, organizer 
and for some years head worker of the Social Service Depart- 


ment of the Boston Dispensary. Reports rendered to the Red 
Cross by Miss McMahon, Miss Wright and Mrs. Day 
supply the material and the occasion for this summary and 
interpretation of medical social service at Halifax. 

Medical social service became active in Halifax about De- 
cember 12, six days after the explosion. At that time it was 
estimated that fully 1,200 persons were in hospitals; but these 
figures are not wholly trustworthy. By December 16 the 
hospital population in Halifax and Dartmouth was 860. The 
American physicians who hurried to Halifax organized five 
hospitals, which were ready for operation by December 16, 
with a total capacity of 900 beds. Medical social service was 
attached to each of these hospitals, also to the Victoria Gen- 
eral Hospital of Halifax, and a working relationship estab- 
lished with all of the military hospitals. 

The admirable understanding and cooperation of the physi- 
cians in the Halifax institutions at once revealed many imme- 
diate problems with which medical social service had to 
deal. Some of the patients were seriously, some slightly in- 
jured. The problem in some cases was a brief, in others a long 
one. In a large proportion of cases, however, the problem 
of readjusting the patient to normal life involved more than 
mere completion of the immediately apparent medical treat- 
ment. This is essentially the problem which medical social 
service meets in every hospital—learning the social conditions 
of the patient, and so relating that to his medical condition, 
that restoration to health and return to normal family and 
community relationships shall go hand in hand. 

Since it was essential to keep these military hospitals for 
their proper purposes, it was the plan of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bell, as soon as the American hospitals were established, to 
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evacuate the’ military hospitals over to the American units, 
as rapidly as the condition of the patients permitted. This 
was speedily carried out, only sixty patients remaining in the 
military hospitals by January 1. 

The part of medical social service was to study the social 
conditions of the patients in the hospitals. Trained medical 
social workérs actually interviewed fully 800 of the hospital 
patients. “They asked of themselves and of the hospitals this 
question: How shall these patients be brought back again, 
as fully as possible, into normal lives and relationships? ‘They 
gave immediate assistance in six ways: 


1. Aiding in getting out of the hospital patients who were in con- 
dition for discharge. In this stricken city this was often a compli- 
cated problem, involving in most cases the provision of proper 
clothing and of assurance to the doctor of shelter for his patient. 


2. Every hospital patient who was able to be talked with was 
interviewed, in order to gather sufficient data for registration with 
the Rehabilitation Committee, and also to discover any pressing medi- 
cal social needs that should be taken up. 


3. Plans of cooperation for the care of individual patients had to 
be worked out with the District Nursing Committee, for those patients 
who, after discharge from the hospital, needed further medical care 
at the out-patient departments or dressing stations. Also, a cooper- 
ation had to be established with the Children’s Committee, on special 
problems of children; with the Committee on the Blind, which was 
making a special study of the eye injuries; and finally, with the Re- 
habilitation Committee, referring to them family problems where the 
medical situation was no longer important. 


4. A complete census of the handicapped was attempted, including 
eye injuries, fractures, wounds, burns and amputations. 


5. Making connections with organizations, committees and persons, 
who will or should have responsibility in working out follow-up and 
after-care—for example, the Victorian Order of Nurses, the phy- 
sicians in the hospitals and outside. 

6. Intensive case-work with individuals who presented social 
problems chiefly involving a medical situation. 


As examples of case work, Miss McMahon cites a number; 
two will be illustrative: 


Family of five. The father killed in the explosion; the mother 
totally blind; girl of 21, one eye enucleated and the other injured 
and needing careful medical supervision for some time before a 
prognosis can be made; girl of 17, one leg amputated below the knee; 
brother of 9, one eye enucleated and face badly mutilated. The 
mother must be in the hospital for a long time, but the two girls 
and the boy were ready to leave. The medical social worker’s prob- 
lem was to find the proper place for them to stay. The older girl 
went to her employer’s family, who were very much interested in all 
that concerned her; the second girl to a convent where one of the 
sisters had always been an especially good friend of the family; and 
the little boy to the home of a relative. 


Husband overseas. The mother seriously wounded and ready to 
be discharged from the hospital, but needing careful dressings for 
several weeks. Her own plan was to go to her mother in Amherst, 
a small village where the nearest medical care was eight miles. The 
medical social worker persuaded her to go to the Convalescent Hos- 
pital in Halifax, and arranged to find her two children who were in 
separate shelters, and take them to her mother in Amherst. This 
satisfied the mother and she was quite willing to accept convalescent 
care. 


‘Thus, medical social service attempted the immediate task 
of promptly fitting the patient back into the community, after 
the completion of the immediate medical care. But a con- 
siderable proportion of the people were so seriously injured 
or handicapped or ill, that a longer range view was required. 
Therefore, two studies were undertaken: first, of the eye in- 
juries, which, owing to the flying glass, was an outstanding 
and terrible feature of this calamity; second, of other types 
of serious injury or disease. “The 330 eye cases were specially 
studied by Miss Wright, the others by Mrs. Day. 

Newspapers reported that 700 persons were made totally 
blind and 1,800 partially blinded by the explosion. Far above 
the facts as these figures were, the truth about the eye inju- 
ries was tragic and urgent enough. .The first demand was 
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immediate relief by the surgeon’s skill or otherwise. Miss 


Wright’s aim was to reveal what lay behind and beyond. She 
studied 330 cases (since she left the number has been brought 
up to 633), and much of the unutterable agony of life can be 
read into her simple classifications, which include only a part 
of those studied: totally blind, 32; vision doubtful in both 


eyes, 58; blind in one eye, 124; vision doubtful in one eye, 


171; vision recovered in both eyes after injury, 124. 


“A woman of thirty-one, now totally blind,” says Miss © 


Wright, “is a patient in one hospital, while her little daugh- 
ter, nine years of age, totally blind, is a patient in another. 
Two other children of this mother were killed in the explo- 
sion and two were badly cut, but will recover. ‘The husband 
and father was killed at his work. ‘This mother wanted to 
be told what blind women may do, and felt that there would 
be real chances in life for her little blind daughter, but few 
for herself.” 
follow-up and after-care must be made while the patient is 
still in the hospital. 

Reaching out into the community is the “need of adequate 
permanent provision for follow-up work and after-care, espe- 
cially for the cases” in which the outcome is not yet certain. 
Suffering, economic loss and in some instances needless blind- 
ness could doubtless be prevented in a number of cases if 
proper follow-up work is done. Thus, “A child who received 
a blow in the eye at the time of the explosion had no trouble 
until two weeks later, when she was suddenly unable to open 
the eye. Her mother so far refuses treatment for her.” Fa- 
cilities for medical care of eyes; educational information for 
the public; supervision and vocational training for the blind 
and the near-blind—all these will be necessary and all will 
require a painstaking study of the types of cases needing at- 
tention and well-organized machinery to. see that the required 
care is given and carried on so long as necessary. Miss 
Wright and the medical social workers who followed her at 
Halifax thus aimed to build a plan for these cases which would 
wisely link the present with the future. 

Mrs. Day took up the study of other than eye injuries, 
with the same intention of analyzing the exact nature of the 
problems of these patients, and thus planning their ultimate 
medical care and social readjustment. By studying the hos- 
pital records, and by consultation with the medical, social and 
relief workers, such an analysis was made. “Iwo thousand 
eight hundred and forty-six records were read, and out of 
these 330 cases of eye injury were selected for study by Miss 
Wright, while 261 were taken for special study by Mrs. Day, 
as they appeared to have injuries of a serious nature. The 
troubles from which these 261 patients suffered, said Mrs. 
Day, “represent two general groups: First, those that we 
know are definitely handicapped for life and for whom some 
further medical care and special industrial education and re- 
education would be necessary. In this group at the present 
time fall the amputations only, twenty-five in number. The 
second group is an uncertain one, and includes those injuries 
the results of which it is too early to determine. Any one of 
three things may happen to the patients of the second group. 
They may entirely recover; they may grow worse and make 
amputation necessary, or they may only partially recover the 
use of the injured members. Such cases as serious burns, deep 
wounds, compound fractures, accompanied or unaccompanied 
by some sepsis which may leave muscle contractions and stiff- 
ness of the joints, fall into this group. Some of the mental 
and paralysis cases may also be included here. The first group 
will require medical observation and massage for many months 
preparatory to artificial limbs and apparatus, together with a 


Such was one instance wherein a plan for. 
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lan for their vocational training, carefully worked out, psy- 
shologically and industrially. The suggestion has been made 
hat vocational work might come through the school estab- 
ished for the handicapped soldiers.” 

As examples of such cases, Mrs. Day cites: 


Man, age 25, highly intelligent, who was working on the water- 
ront at the time of the disaster and received injuries which neces- 
itated the amputation of his left leg below the knee. He is married, 
as one child, and has been averaging $30 a week as a stevedore. 
emporarily his wife and baby are cared for by his wife’s brother. 
efore leaving the hospital a skin graft is to be done and massage 
1s advised for an indefinite time. The period of complete incapacity 
Pwill be for at least three months and great care must be exercised in 
the proper fitting of an artificial leg. Meanwhile some industrial 
training should start immediately. 


Girl, age 7. Lost both parents in the disaster, Was brought to 
the hospital suffering from shock. Her condition was pitiable; when 
spoken to she merely cried in a dazed fashion and trembled violently. 
She was unable to speak or walk and ate practically nothing. Rest, 
quiet and good hygiene in normal surroundings were advised. The 
home conditions proved exceedingly poor. A well-meaning but 
ignorant grandmother wished to take her into her home, where in 
three rooms were living a family of eleven, including seven or eight 
noisy children. Return to such environment would unquestionably 
mean serious if not fatal consequences. ‘The grandmother has at 
last responded to persuasion and Mary is to be placed in a private 
home for six months, where the recommendations made by the phy- 
sician can be carried out. At the end of that time she should be re- 
stored to normal condition and able to return to her home improved 
if possible in the meantime. 


“The results of this study,’ concludes Mrs. Day, “have 
been presented to a group of people representing the Medical 
Relief Committee, the Halifax Medical Society, the Rehabili- 
tation Committee, and children’s and nursing interests. It is 
their hope, as well as that of those most closely connected 
with these cases, that a medical social worker may be ap- 
pointed for several months to work under the Rehabilitation 
Committee, whose special interest would be these seriously in- 


N December, 1917, New York city witnessed for the 
first time women in the role of guards and conductors 
in our transportation companies. By March, 1918, four 
common carriers had introduced women in_ these 
capacities. 
(1) The New York Railways Company employ about 500 
| women as conductors. 

(2) The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company employ about 
1,000 as ticket choppers, porters and car-cleaners; as conduc- 
tors on surface lines, as guards on subway and elevated lines. 

(3) The Hudson and Manhattan Railway Company em- 
ploy about 30 as guards on the Hudson Tubes. 

(4) The Manhattan and Queens Traction Company em- 
ploy women as conductors on the Queensboro Bridge and Ja- 
maica routes. 

‘ The reason given by the companies for the introduction 
of women into this new industry is that the demands of mili- 
tary service have made irreparable inroads into the personnel 
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1918 677 
jured people. At the same time the Medical Relief Commit- 
tee, in cooperation with the Halifax Medical Society, plan to 
enlarge the scope and general equipment of the Halifax dis- 
pensary, in order to meet the needs of those cases which re- 
quire specialized surgical attention. 

“If these two plans can be carried out there is every reason 
to believe that these two groups of cases, upon which the dis- 
aster has fallen so heavily, may be helped and relieved to the 
full extent that service and science can contribute.” 

Thus, medical social service broke into the midst of a great 
calamity. It helped in the immediate emergency, but it also 
studied the problem presented by patients who could not at 
once reenter community life, and who needed a long period 
of care and gradual readjustment. In so doing it has dem- 
onstrated that the medical situations which arise out of any 
disaster cannot be handled merely as emergency measures, 
any more than the average case in a hospital or dispensary 
can be handled merely from the medical aspect. A study. of 
the patient as a whole, in all his relationships, needs to be 
made before a complete plan can be devised for his permanent 
cure and refitting into the community. This is essentially the 
principle for which medical social service in hospitals and dis- 
pensaries has been contending for twelve years. ‘The accept- 
ance of the principle at Halifax itself, and the reception given 
it by physicians and social workers who were among the relief 
parties, has called it more widely to attention than ever be- 
fore. No organization or “unit” formed to deal with a 
flood, fire, explosion or other disaster, can hereafter be re- 
garded as complete, unless in addition to the doctors, nurses, 
relief workers and administrators, there is also a due pro- 
portion of trained medical social workers. If twelve years 
ago medical social service received its baptism, Halifax has 
been its confirmation day. 
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The Employment of Women by Transportation Companies 
in New York City 


: By Nelle Swartz 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK CITY 


of their employes; that the type of man needed for the work 
is not available and the fear of future drafts makes it un- 
wise to limit their working force to men. 

‘This seems a perfectly fair statement. But compare with 
this the figures of the public and private employment bureaus 
and the labor unions, who state that there is no shortage of 
labor at this time and that there are plenty of available men. 
Where, then, is the hitch? Does it not lie in the fact that the 
“type” referred to by the companies are not able to accept 
work at the wage offered? 

The policy of the companies to date has been to engage 
women on exactly the same terms as men. They receive the 
same pay—27 cents per hour as conductors, 24 cents per hour 
as guards. It is assumed that the women will be advanced 
at the same rate as men. Recruited as they are from the 
lower paid industries, i.e., laundries, factories, department 
stores and domestic service—the women themselves are first 
drawn to this work by their increased wages. 

Good feminists and members of the League for Equal Op- 
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portunities for Women rejoice that here at last we have equal 
pay for equal work. ‘The one cry that has gone out from the 
labor movement and social reformers alike is that in the re- 
placement of men by women, women should not supersede the 
men by underbidding them. But we must be sure that future 
increase in the wage scale should not be subject to delay on 
account of the introduction of women. 

It is significant that the companies themselves claim that 
since the introduction of women the men have become more 
docile. ‘The companies themselves thereby acknowledge that 
the employment of women is being used as a club over the 
heads of men. ‘The situation is still more acute in that the 
women themselves are satisfied, as far as the wages are con- 
cerned. It will bear watching. 

It has been rumored that women were introduced into the 
transportation companies to ward off a coming increase which 
was expected by the men. If this is true the introduction of 
women will be a great factor in keeping down the wage scale. 

The hours of women are the same as those for the men, 
usually a ten-hour day over a spread of from twelve to four- 
teen hours. ‘The women work on the night shifts and usually 
seven days a week. : 

To one studying the hours in transportation, the present 
system seems most inefficient. “That it is often necessary to 
spend three, four and sometimes five hours a day hanging 
around a car barn waiting to be sent out on runs seems un- 
pardonable. “To the women particularly this causes undue 
hardship. On account of the uncertainty of trafic and crowds, 
probably all of this could not be eliminated, but it is undoubt- 
edly true that a legal curtailment of hours would lead to new 
scrutiny of methods and organization. In industries where a 
shorter work day has been introduced, “‘lost time” has been 
lessened. ‘The inauguration of a shorter work day would be 
an added incentive to use more gray matter in solving the 
biggest problem that any industry faces, i.e., the human 
problem. 

‘The companies claim that it would be well-nigh impossible 
to have different hours for the women than for the men; that 
there would be no way of knowing, for example, when “No. 
1209” is ordered out on a car, whether a man or a woman 
will appear. ‘The reply to that is there should be a way. 
The readjustment of a schedule to meet these conditions is no 
doubt complex but it should be met by an enlightened man- 
agement and placed on a scientific basis. ‘The state has long 
recognized the fact that because women are more susceptible 
to disease and because of their function of wives and mothers 
they should be protected from overstrain and overfatigue. 

While we claim that the hours are much too long for 
women, they are also too long for men. No occupation should 
require so many hours of work that there is no time for leisure 


Sixty women’s clubs in the Philippine Islands are cooperating with the Bureau of Agriculture in a food 


conservation and vegetable-growing campaign. 
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1 ] y The Woman’s Club of Manila, in this connection, recently 
held a parade in which school children and boy scouts also took part and which took an hour to pass a 


and recreation, no time to lead a wholesome, normal life. 

From Wisconsin comes the word that the Industrial Com-_ 
mission there is limiting the hours of women in transporta 
tion to six hours a day; that women are forbidden from work 
ing at night. Furthermore, the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission is asking the transportation companies to give 
proof that women are needed and necessary. “Che Industrial — 
Commission of New York state has no such power, but it is 
the firm belief of many that the 1918 legislature should enact © 
legislation similar to the factory and mercantile acts which 
would limit the hours of women to ten hours a day, forbid- 
ding their employment at night and giving them one day of 
rest in seven (Senate bill by Nicoll, Int. No, 210; Assembly 
bill by Meyer, Int. No. 910). 

The question of women standing for ten hours is another 
serious problem to be met, especially for those women em- 
ployed as conductors on the pay-as-you-enter cars and on the 
Hudson Tubes and the Brooklyn Rapid Transit as guards. 

Physicians have always testified to the fact that women, | 
because of their physiological make-up, should not stand for | 
long hours. It is injurious to their health. Our factory and | 
mercantile laws provide for seats for women. If women are 
to be used in transportation, suitable seats should either be 
provided for them or they.should be forbidden from employ- 
ment where the use of seats is not practicable and their hours 
should be considerably’ shortened. . 

Labor turn-over could be reduced to a considerable extent 
by the companies if a woman supervisor were employed to 
hear complaints, supervise employment, and to be familiar 
with schedules of work of the women. Many women have 
considered leaving because they feel a hesitancy of talking over — 
with men personal problems in relation to their employment. — 
It is a well-established fact that where women are employed 
a woman personnel manager tends to increase the efficiency of © 
the women by adjustment of complaints and to reduce labor ~ 
turn-over. | 

The companies claim that as far as their labor policy is 
concerned it is an “open shop.” ‘Trade-unionism, however, — 
has never flourished in these public utilities, and the feeling is 
expressed by many employes that union members are not 
hired and that men have been discharged for attending meet- 
ings of their organization. ‘The fact remains that there is no 
form of collective bargaining in operation reached by an . 
agreement between the organization of employers and an or- 
ganization of employes. . 

Hours for women can be regulated by legislation, but as ; 
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long as workers are engaged by the companies on an individ- 
ual contract it will be impossible to adjust the wage scale 
fairly to all parties concerned and with due regard to the in- 
creased cost of living. } 


given point. It was the first open-air demonstration, religious processions apart, in which Filipinas have y 
ever taken part 


The British Miners and the War 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 


Robert Smillie 


PRESIDENT OF THE LANARKSHIRE MINERS’ UNION [ScoTLAND ], PRESIDENT 
OF THE MINERS’ FEDERATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
TRIPLE ALLIANCE OF RAILWAY MEN, TRANSPORT WORKERS AND MINERS 


MR. SMILLIE comes from the same district which gave Keir Hardy and Alexander MacDonald (the great 
miners’ leader and one of the first labor members of Parliament) to the English labor movement. He is to- 
day the executive of the largest and most powerful trade union alliance in Great Britain—and perhaps in 
the world. While, earlier in the war, his views on war policy and peace were outspokenly at variance with 
the general trend of sentiment within the ranks of organized labor, so secure was his standing among the men 
for trusted leadership and ability that he was kept at his post. The government itself appointed him to mem- 
bership on the Whitley commission whose report forms the basis of British policy for industrial reconstruction 
now and after the war. 

Robert Smillie has seven grown sons—all Socialists like their father. Two of them came to him when 
the war broke out and said, “We know how you stand. We believe as you do. But if there is to be killing 
and sweating we will take our share of it.’ And they volunteered. Two other sons came to him; they were 
conscientious objectors, and have been accepted as such by the tribunals, being allowed to work in callings 
of national importance: one on a farm and one in timber cutting. Three other sons are at work in the mines 
and steel mills. One of the first named is an officer who put his training in the pits to account in helping 
carry out the largest military mining operation on the western front. He was later invalided back to Eng- 
land with neurasthenia as a result of nine days in which he was cooped in a dug-out in the midst 
of artillery fire. ‘ 

Smillie himself is a man of about fifty-five or sixty, a Scotchman in the burr of his tongue and a miner in 
the set of his shoulders. In his rough tweeds, pipe in mouth, in a room so cold that he paced back and forth to 
keep warm, he made this statement at Nottingham of how things stand, from his point of view, with the men of 
the mining industry and the war. His position, like that of Snowden, Lansbury and Anderson, has been much 
more consistent than that of Henderson, Thomas and others who are joining with them in the new “labor of- 
fensive’ [see SuRvEY for March 2 and March 9]; but is much more extreme. Wath the “swing to the left,’ 
it must be reckoned with in estimating the trend of British working class opinion. The interview was given 
in January, however, before the German armies had forced acceptance of their conquests on the eastern front. 

On March 10, the British government announced its decision to proceed with the recruitment of fifty 
thousand more coal miners—a decision unexpected, as the miners had not finished taking a ballot of the entire 
membership as to whether to accept the government's plan of recruiting. “The opinion in labor circles,’ reads 
a cable to the New York Sun, “is that the order which becomes effective March 21 will tend to revive unrest 
in the mining districts.” 


UR experience in this country was that when war 
was declared it undoubtedly created an enormous 
amount of enthusiasm. Men of all ranks rushed 

* to join the army, for what to them seemed the 
holiest cause that could be—the defense of small nations and 
treaties. Fathers and sons went together to recruiting offices, 
and fathers made misstatements about their ages in order to 
be accepted as recruits. 

Moreover, there seemed to be a special desire to have miners 
on the part of the military authorities, who stated on many 
occasions that miners made the best class of soldiers. “They 
had been used to facing dangers all their lives in mine work. 
The nature of the employment had developed them and made 
them strong. ‘They did not require so much training as 
people who joined from sedentary employments. Within the 
first eighteen months about a quarter of a million miners 
joined the colors—or, roughly, 25 per cent of the mine 
workers. 

We found so many miners leaving the mines, there was 
serious danger that a falling output of coal would interfere 
with the engineering and munitions works. <A very large 
number of elderly men who had previously been miners came 
back to the pits, and a large number of outside laborers came 
in. In addition, some thousands of miners who either broke 
down in training or were wounded were sent back. The 
military authorities did not, however, return any Class A 


men, and the districts managed to keep up output with the 
additional labor mentioned. 

It was evidently the intention of the military authorities 
and employers that soldiers coming back into. the mines and 
into munition work should be under military discipline and 
should wear the uniform and work at soldiers’ pay. The 
miners in conference decided that they would insist that these 
men should have full civilian rights, that they should have 
to be members of the trade union, and that they should not be 
used as strike breakers. “The government agreed to this line, 
and the soldiers returned to the mines are in the same position 
as other workers. 

All members of the miners’ unions who have gone to the 
front have been kept in full membership without payment 
while there, and will be accepted back in good standing on 
their return. All those who have come into the mines from 
the outside have, of course, linked up with the unions. [The 
present situation is that in probably 95 per cent of the coal 
mines of Great Britain all persons connected with mining 
labor must be members of the organization.] In the majority 
of the branches of the miners’ federation the payment of six- 
pence per year to the union secures funeral benefits to the 
miner, his wife and children. Because of the number of 
miners who joined the army, the deaths at the front have been 
exceptionally heavy, and death claims have been paid out in 
all cases. “This has been a serious drain on the unions, but 
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as there have been no serious or widespread strikes, they are 
financially stronger than they were prior to the war. In- 
cluding those at the front, they number 800,000 miners— 
60,000 or 70,000 higher than before the war. But no less than 
three hundred thousand have joined the forces. Since the 
falling off of the export coal trade the output of the mines 
is, of course, considerably under that of normal times, not 
because the individual miner has turned out less, but because 
there are less men engaged. 

Previous to the war, miners usually sent one or two of 
their sons to learn a trade outside the industry; since the war, 
all boys of a miner’s family, generally speaking, have gone 
to the pits or are working on the surface. In Scotland the 
boys go right to the coal base as drivers; in other parts they 
go as trapper boys or pony drivers. At all conferences the 
miners are in favor of raising the minimum age to fifteen and 
sixteen, but during the war this has not been possible. 

There are no women underground in any part of Great 
Britain, as was the case in the middle of the last century; but 
on the surface, in Lancashire and Scotland, there has been an 
increase since the war in the number of women employed to 
take the places of men and boys in clearing and manipulating 
coal on the surface. We insist that these women or young 
girls receive the same wages paid to the men or boys whose 
work they are doing, and in our last claim for an increase in 
wages the women got the full increase of nine shillings per 
week, secured by the men. In nearly all the mining districts 
outside of Lancashire and Scotland the mine workers object 
strongly to their women being employed about the mines. If 
it had not been for the war, the probability is that a strong 
movement would have been set afoot to have female labor 
abolished even in Lancashire and Scotland. ‘The question of 
the women being competitors of the men has not, entered in. 
By insisting on the same wages for the same work we elim- 
inate that. The miners do not think it is suitable work for 
the future mothers of the race. It is in many cases dirty and 
hard work. ‘The women who have come to mining work 
since the war broke out will, in all probability, leave it—after 
things have settled down. Under reconstruction, if it is seri- 
ously gone into in the nation’s interest, many channels of 
employment will open up, and make the pressure on them to 
earn in this way less severe. 


Reconstruction as the Miners See It 


] HAVE probably a more unique opportunity for testing the 
views of the organized workers of the country than most 
people because I have spent the last three years in addressing 
mass meetings in every corner of England, Scotland and 
Wales. The majority of those meetings have been called 
under trade union auspices, and the chief matters dealt with 
have been the preservation by organized labor of the liberties 
which it has taken so many years to secure, and the further- 
ance of a greater after-the-war reconstruction movement, by 
which the land of Great Britain will be taken over from its 
present holders and used in the interests of the people; and 
mines, railways and workshops will be used for the produc- 
tion of commodities for use, and not merely to build up for- 
tunes for the capitalist class.) "The miners’ conferences are 
practically unanimously in favor of state ownership of the 
land and of replacing the people as food producers on land 
which is now unused. ‘They are certainly determined that 
as far as in them lies the government shall not only continue 
in control of the mines, but extend that control to state owner- 
ship. The syndicalist idea of miners’. working, managing and 
owning the mines has not a very deep hold on the miners of 
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this country. They fully expect, if the mines are owned and 
controlled by the state, that the workmen will have a consid- 
erable voice in the management in view of the fact that they 
have more than livelihood at stake. Their safety of life and 
limb justifies the claim that they shall be represented in the 
management. We feel that many accidents of a more or less 
dangerous character arise not from the carelessness of the 
present management so much as through the desire to secure 
the largest possible output at the smallest possible cost. 


How They Held on to the Right to Strike 


PROBABLY the most important factor in industrial relations 
in the war was the attempt of the government to put miners 
under the munitions act. This would have taken from them 
the right to strike, and would have placed their leaders under 
a clause which imposed a heavy fine or imprisonment on any 
leader who had part in one. Mr. Lloyd George was 
minister of munitions when that -bill went through. I saw 
him on behalf of the miners and told him that under no cir- 
cumstances would the miners allow themselves to be placed 
under the munitions act. He ultimately agreed. That very 
fact has done more to keep some little shred of freedom for 
the workers of this country than any other thing that has 
happened. All the strikes that have taken place in shipyards, 
engineering and munition centers have been illegal strikes. 
They have been unconstitutional, as the officials of the unions 
dare not consent to them. No trade union funds have been 
paid out to the strikers. Yet the government could not act 
as strongly as it pleased against men who came out on strike 
because of the fact that the great mining movement was still 
free to take industrial action at any time. ‘The govern- 
ment could not act drastically elsewhere, when the trade 
union movement generally knew the miners had held out 
and were free when their own leaders had permitted them 
to be put under the act. 

One of the local branches of the miners’ organization in 
Scotland passed a resolution that if other trade unionists were 
badly treated they would stop out of sympathy. But the 
necessity has never arisen. 

In South Wales a dispute broke out immediately after the 
munitions act was passed—the most important area in Great 
Britain from the point of view that it supplies ce coal 
for Britain, France and Italy. 

The government got the king to “proclaim” the South 
Wales miners, which was equal to placing them under the 
munitions act for the time being. “The government then 
endeavored to get them to return to work. But the very 
fact that the line had been taken of proclaiming their strike 
as illegal stiffened them; and the government ultimately had 
to take over control of the Welsh mines and to force the 
employers to concede the points for which the workers were 
contending—a substantial increase in wages to help meet the 
increase in the cost of living. 

Since then the government has taken over control of all 
the mines of Great Britain, metal, as well as coal; lime and 
other quarries; also brick ovens and coke-producing plants. 

In August last the Miners’ Federation, which includes the 
men of all of the coal mining districts of England, Scotland 
and Wales, made a demand for a general increase in wages, 
to help meet the increase in the cost of living. They made 
this demand not to the mine owners, but directly to the gov- 
ernment through the coal controllers and threatened a common 
strike unless a substantial advance was conceded. In Septem- 
ber last an increase of one and sixpence per day was granted 
to all men and women working in and about the mines who 
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were over sixteen years old, and ninepence per day to all 
minors under sixteen. 

It might be said that during the first two years of this war 
the mine workers of the country were probably the strongest 
in their devotion to the government in its policies and in their 
enthusiasm for the war. ‘They always opposed and voted 
against conscription, but accepted it with other measures as 
they came along. But as mining was made an exempted 
industry, it did not fall on them hard. 

Now, I feel sure, not only could it be said that their enthusi- 
asm has been: seriously dampened, but to a great extent it has 
gone out altogether. Voluntary recruiting is now out of the 
question, not only at the mines, but from the industries. 
Nearly every soldier that joins from industry at the present 
time is a conscript. 


The Change in Feeling 


I THINK the feeling is now with the majority of the workers 
of the country that a satisfactory and lasting peace could be 
secured by negotiation between the allies and the central 
powers. ‘The feeling is strongly held by the majority that a 
peace could have been secured by negotiation twelve months 
ago, had it not been for the imperialistic aims of the ruling 
and government classes in the allied countries and, of course, 
in Germany and Austria. 

I am speaking now for what I believe to be the majority 
and, more important, the more active and rebellious section. 
Their view of a settlement is that this war will ultimately 
be settled by negotiation and not by a military victory on 
either hand—and that hunger in the belligerent nations and 
the lack of supply of men will be the deciding factors in bring- 
ing this about. If this view is a correct one, then it follows 
that it must be also correct that negotiations ought to take 
place now rather than twelve months hence, when hundreds of 
thousands of men of all the nations whose lives might be 
saved, will have been wiped out. 

This mining county of Nottingham may be taken as one 
of the most backward in Great Britain. From the advanced 
labor and political points of view, it has always been consid- 
ered reactionary and the home of liberalism and liberal-labor- 
ism, as opposed to independence. It is now showing a wonder- 
ful movement of a revolutionary character. My own action 
as president of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain in 

‘holding as I do strong views in opposition to the unnecessary 
continuance of the war was the subject of severe criticism at 
branch meetings of the miners in Nottinghamshire earlier in 
the war. On invitation of the Miners’ Association I have 
addressed three mass meetings this past week. At the one 
held last night, there were in attendance considerably over two 
thousand men and women. There were some railway workers 
present, but the men were chiefly miners. At these meetings 
every reference to an early settlement to the war by negotia- 
tion, every reference to the building up of the International 
at the earliest possible moment after the war, every statement 
that liberalism and conservatism, the old political parties, 
should be thrown aside and all classes of the democracy unite 
together in the building up of a people’s party, perform their 
own government and carry on the affairs of the nation, in the 
interest of the democracy—was cheered to the echo. 

I should like to add that from very wide experience in 
public meetings I was simply amazed at the enthusiasm shown. 
I feel certain that eighteen months ago I should not have been 
allowed to deliver those speeches here. I find that this change 
in temper, generally speaking, applies to every district in 
which I have been during the past few months. Though it 
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is well known everywhere what my views are, and that I have 
been and am in direct opposition to the vast majority of the 
national trade union leaders of the country, I am receiving 
hundreds of letters from branch trade unions and local trade 
and labor councils to address meetings. 

The rank and file of the workers are changing their minds 
far more rapidly upon the question of the necessity for push- 
ing in the direction of an early peace than are the old leaders. 
I am convinced that the pressure from the rank and file will 
within a very short time force a change, if not in the opinions 
at least in the expressions of many of the leaders of the trade 
union movement. 

There will not be this change in Scotland or Wales, be- 
cause in those two countries the men have been anxious for 
peace negotiations for a considerable time. ‘The same thing 
may be said of Northumberland. But the change which I 
have described as taking place in Nottingham is going for- 
ward in Durham, Yorkshire, Staffordshire and Derbyshire. 

I have watched the change in my own county (Lanarkshire) 
and there it is very marked. Two years ago, though I am a 
trusted and favorite servant of the men, and they would not 
like to do anything that would seem to injure or offend me, 
I remember that in our conferences the vast majority of the 
delegates were fight-to-the-finish and knock-out-blow men. I 
have watched the change carefully, and I venture to say that 
the question of the earliest possible peace by negotiation, with- 
out annexation or indemnity, would be carried in Lanarkshire 
almost to a man. There is certainly a strong feeling in the 
districts of the county and in the conferences where the branch 
delegates meet against any more men being taken from the 
mines. ‘The feeling is that peace could be secured if the 
British government were anxious to bring about an early 
settlement of the war. 


Causes of the Change 


THE first cause of this change has been a natural one. We 
have been three and a half years in the most terrible war ever 


seen. Every village has its widows and orphans and mothers 
who have lost their sons. There is undoubtedly a war 
weariness. 


Then the greed of the capitalist class and the profiteers 
has been another fruitful cause for bringing the people to 
look for peace. And the hideous mistakes which have un- 
doubtedly been made, the blunders by some of our higher com- 
mands which have meant the useless slaughter of so many 
of the rank and file—Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and the latest at 
Cambrai—have added to the causes. “These have all tended 
to make people tired of the thing; the food shortage, women 
and children standing in queues have added to it. 

But probably the chief cause of the change which has taken 
place in the minds of our people has been that they have come 
to find out through recent revelations in Russia that to a 
very great extent we were misled at the outbreak of the war, 
that we have not been in it solely because Belgium was in- 
vaded, but that there are many other factors. Our capitalist 
classes and great armament firms and the jingo imperialists 
with their greed for new lands to exploit and develop—a 
greed common to Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, France 
and ourselves—they were all in it—were desirous of laying 
their hands on the possessions of other more primitive peoples. 
When you recall how Russia and ourselves divided Persia, 
how Germany wished for Bagdad and we sought to prevent 
it—out, all of us, for mineral resources and oil—those were 
the real causes. And there is now an extraordinary number 
of our work people that are reading those facts and spreading 
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them among their fellows. Our people, in growing numbers, 
have come to the conclusion that so far as the working people 
of Germany are concerned they are pretty much the same as 
ourselves, and there is no real cause for war between us. I 
must admit that to me it has been rather amazing that all 
the efforts of the jingo imperialistic press to get up a bitter 
hatred against the German and Austrian people amongst the 
workers of this country have utterly failed. There is a hatred 
of the Junker and military class of Germany, and there is a 
growing bitterness against the same class in our own country. 
Our people to a very great extent believed that the very 
strength of the German military machine was’ proof that she 
was preparing for years for an attack on her near neighbors. 
But now, from the information that has leaked out, our people 
are realizing that Germany’s great preparations may have 
been caused by her fear that combinations and preparations 
outside her own borders made it inevitable that she should 
prepare for a combined attack. The difficulty has been that 
up to the present time the governments of the opposing nations 
have managed to make their own peoples believe that they are 
fighting a defensive war and not one of aggression. That is 
the reason why working class opinion has not been more 
strongly expressed. If we can prove to the German people 
that the democracy of this country is not out to smash Ger- 
many as a nation and cut off Germany from free commerce 
with the rest of the world—if we can prove that we are out 
to rebuild the world nationally and internationally on lines 
of brotherhood and lasting peace—if we can prove to them that 
our ultimate aims are in keeping with the proposals of the 
best of the Russian revolutionists, for the final establishment 
of the cooperative commonwealth, and the rights of the people 
of all the nations to govern themselves in their own way, I 
have great hope of a strong and hearty response from the 
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be sadly disappointed and should, I think, have to change abso- 
lutely my views of them. 

Once we get our allies to accept labor’s war aims (or 
peace aims, as I prefer to call them) we must manage to put 
them before the representatives of the German and Austrian 
democracy. If we then get an authoritative statement, repre- 
sentative of the views of the German Socialists and trade 
unionists, that they are not prepared to enter into negotiations, ~ 
but are prepared to stand behind their government and mili- 
tary machine until the allies are conquered and military 
victory secured for Germany, then IJ feel sure there would 
be a strong and almost a united movement amongst the people 
of this country, that we must fight on and use all the powers 
We possess in what would then be a defensive war against un- 
reasonable and outrageous opponents. 


To American Labor 


Ir I were to send a message and greeting from the federa- 
tion and myself to the whole working class of America, and 
especially the mining movement it would be this: we have so 
much in common—a common language and almost a common 
fatherland. And then we have this, that the workers from 
practically every nation in Europe are finding their way to 
your great republic, your great developing nation. They are 
forming under the stars and stripes a great human brotherhood 
of men of different creeds and different races such as we are 
hopeful to establish among nations of Europe in the near future. 

The war aims of the British labor movement’ have now 
been brought out and have been passed with comparative 
unanimity by a conference representing every phase of the 
labor movement. I hope that our American fellow workers 
and the American people as a whole will join with us in en- 
deavoring to secure peace along the lines marked out by the 


German people. 


If they did not respond, I at least should 


British workers. 


Social Welfare in Time of War and Disaster 
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Women’s Service in War Time 
(Special Articles) 


*War work of women in colleges [United 
States]. A pamphlet issued by the Commit- 
tee on Public Information, Washington, D. 
C. Jan., 1918. How the colleges met the 
war emergency; college war courses; stu- 
dent war activities; employment for college 
women. 


Civilian Relief in War Time 


Persons, W. Frank. Home service. The 
work of the American Red Cross in the 
United States. Survey, 39:459-461. Jan. 26, 
1918. Plans to guide Home Service Sections 
in their information service. — 

Appropriation by Congress for Red Cross 


_+ The original bibliography was published in the 
Survey for October 27. The first supplement was 
published in the Survey for December 8, 1917, 
the second supplement January 19, and third sup- 
plement February 23. Any reader who would be 
Interested in reprints is asked to communicate 
with the Survey. The star (*) is placed before 
the references which seem to the authors the most 
important. 

* For many of the industrial references acknowl- 
edgment is made to Clara E. Mortenson, of the 
same department. 


would be a mistake [United States]. Official 
Bulletin, February 8, 1918, p. 8. 

Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee, 
France. Building report for November. 
The Friend (London), Jan. 4, 1918, pp. 7-8. 

Enormous program of civil relief work is 
going forward in France. State Charities Aid 
Association News (New York), Jan., 1918, 
p. 2. The work of the Department of Civil 
Affairs of the American Red Cross in France. 

* Kellogg, Paul U. Seven weeks in Italy. 
The response of the American Red Cross to 
the emergency. Survey, 39:481-488; 519- 
524. Feb. 2 and 9,.1918. The work for refu- 
gees. : 

Kellogg, Paul U. Two days in Venice. 
SuRVEY, 39:537-541; 565-569. Feb. 16 and 
23, 1918. “The plight of a city cut off from 
supplies.” 

*Lasker, Bruno. The death blow to Eng- 
land’s Poor Law. Survey, 39:563-564. Feb. 
23, 1918. A discussion of the second report 
issued by the British Ministry of Recon- 
struction. 

* Suggestions for housing women war work- 
ers made to the Secretary of War by the 
Housing Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. A pamphlet issued 


by the War Work Council, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, New York. Jan., 
1918. 

Toksvig, Signe K. Houses for women war 
workers [United States]. New Republic, 13: 
344-345. Jan. 19, 1918. A plea for the 
adoption by the federal government of a 
special standard for housing women war 
workers and the proposal of the Y. W. C. A. 
as an organization which can provide a sat- 
isfactory standard. 

Ihlder, John; A Cleveland plan for fi- 
nancing housing building. Survey, 39: 461- 
462. Jan. 26, 1918. 

*Pope, Robert Anderson. Our war-housing 
muddle [United States]. New Republic, 13: 
22-24. Feb. 2, 1918. The accomplishments 
of the war housing committees. 

Towards a federal housing policy [United 
States]. Survey, 39: 552. Feb. 16, 1918. 
The outlook for federal appropriations for 
housing war workers. 

Levy, Georges Benoit. A French garden- 
hamlet. Survey, 39: 488-489. Feb. 2, 1918. 
The garden village created by M. Jeanne- 
ret in Normandy. 

Housing in Scotland. Monthly Review of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 


ics, Dec.,-1917, pp. 229-234. A summary 
f the report of the Scottish Commission on 
he housing of the industrial classes. 

Miners’ housing in Scotland. Monthly 
eview of the United States Bureau of Labor 
tatistics, Jan., 1918, pp. 212-216. 


Child Welfare in War Time 


* Newsholme, Arthur. The enemies of 
hild life. Nineteenth Century, 83: 76-98. 
Jan., 1918. 

* Chapin, Henry Dwight, M.D. The na- 
tional danger from defective development 
f growing children in time of war. Medi- 
cal Record, 93: 89-91; 125-127 (discussion). 
an. 19, 1918. The problem of undernour- 
ishment in children, with special reference 
o the United States. 

*Gallivan, Dr. W. J. Conservation of 
hild life. American Journal of Public Health, 
3:37-39. Jan., 1918. Plans of the Commit- 
tee on Child Conservation of the State of 
Massachusetts. : 

To save 100,000 baby lives this year 
[United States]. Survey, 39: 530. Feb. 9, 
1918. Plans announced by the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. ; 

* Dewey, John. Enlistment for the farm. 
Columbia War Papers, Series 1, No. 1. 
New York Division of Intelligence and Pub- 
licity of Columbia University. 1917. A 
message to school boards, principals, and 
teachers on the advantages of the enlistment 
of school children for farm work. 

Illinois school boys and the farms. School 
and Society, 7:73-74 Jan. 19, 1918. The 
plan to mobilize high school boys for farm- 
work in 1918. : 

Public-school enrollment and the war 
[United States]. School and Society, 7: 134. 
Feb. 2, 1918. 

Adult and juvenile delinquency. Literary 
Digest, 56:32. Feb. 16, 1918. The effect of 
the war upon delinquency, as observed in the 
criminal statistics of New York State for 
the past year. 

*Jevons, H. W. The London County 
Council scheme for after-care work. Char- 
ity Organization Review, 42:96-100. Sept., 
1917. The supervision of children upon en- 
tering industry. 

* Hill, I. N. The London County Council 
scheme of after-care: some further thoughts. 
Charity Organization Review, 42: 232-236. 
Dec., 1917. The ideal functions of Care 
Committees. 

Baden-Powell, Lady Olave. 
guide movement [Great Britain]. 
Organization Review, 42:225-232. 
1917. 


Social Hygiene and Moral Prophy- 
laxis in War Time 


Donkin, Sir Bryan, M.D. The fight 
against venereal infection: a _ rejoinder. 
Nineteenth Century, 83: 184-190. Jan., 1918. 
A continuation of the case for medical 
prophylaxis of venereal infection. 

Suggestions for a citizens’ program for 
combating prostitution and venereal diseases. 
A leaflet issued by the Committee for 
Berita Cooperation in Combating Venereal 

iseases, General Medical Board, Council 
of National Defense. 1917. 

United States Health Service invites state 
help in campaign against venereal disease. 
Official Bulletin, Jan. 21, 1918, p. 11. 

Protective officers for girls wanted [United 
States]. Survey, 39:465-466. Jan. 26, 1918. 
The inability of the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities to meet the demands of 
communities for workers. 

The control of venereal diseases [Great 
Britain]. Lancet (London), 194:112. Jan. 

9, 1918. A summary of a paper~by Dr. 
-T. W. Naylor Barlow on “The present posi- 
tion with regard to venereal diseases: will 
the methods now available be sufficient?” 
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The Problem of Disabled Soldiers 
and Sailors 


Problems of re-educating the injured 
[United States]. _American Federationist, 
25:60-61. Jan., 1918. From the viewpoint 
of the wage workers. 

*Faries, John Culbert. The economic con- 
sequences of physical disability; a case study 
of civilian cripples in New York city. Pub- 
lications of the Red Cross Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled Men, New York. 
Series 1. No. 2. Jan. 18, 1918. An investiga- 
tion undertaken by the Red Cross Institute 
for Crippled and Disabled Men “to learn 
what light the attempts of cripples to re- 
adjust themselves to industry after their in- 
juries would throw upon the problem before 
the Institute.” 

Brady, Francis V. What the Y. M. C. A. 
can do for the blind soldier after the war. 
Congressional Record, 56:1418-1419. Jan. 
28, 1918. The article includes a partial list 
of occupations which blind men have fol- 
lowed successfully. 

Possible employment of blinded soldiers in 
electrical works. Electrical Record, 23:23. 
Jan., 1918. 

*Village settlements for disabled ex-service 
men. A scheme to combine restorative treat- 
ment with industrial and social reconstruc- 
tion [Great Britain]. Lancet (London), 
193 :692-693. Nov. 3, 1917. The scheme of 
the Village Settlements Committee. 

Village settlements for the cure and train- 
ing of disabled ex-service men [Great Brit- 
ain]. Lancet (London), 193:915. Dec. 15, 
1917. The discussion of the proposals of 
the Village Settlements Committee, at the 
House of Commons meeting on Dec. 10. 

*Village centers for the cure and training 
of ex-service men [Great Britain]. Lancet 
(London), 193:983. Dec. 29, 1917. The 
carrying forward of the scheme for a metro- 
politan village center for the London district. 

Byron, J. J. Settlement in South Africa. 
Openings for partially disabled ex-soldiers. 
The Field (English), 130:658-659. No. 10, 
1917. 

* Kidner, Thomas B. .The vocational re- 
education of Canadian soldiers. American 
Industries, 18:16-20. Dec., 1917. A thorough 
discussion. 

Blind French soldiers as operators. West- 
ern Union News, 4:363. Jan. 15, 1918. 

*McMurtrie, Douglas C. Memorandum 
on provision for disabled soldiers in New 
Zealand. Publications of the Red Cross In- 
stitute for Crippled and Disabled Men, New 
York. Series 1, No. 3. Jan. 26, 1918. 


Industrial Adjustment in War Time 
Industrial Work and Supervision 


Standardizing government labor policies 
[United States]. Survey, 39:464-465. Jan. 
26, 1918. The appointment of the Advisory 
Council to advise and cooperate with the 
Department of Labor. 

Conflicting labor policy [United States]. 
New Republic, 14:73-74. Feb. 16, 1918. The 
“many-minded attitude of the government 
toward labor.” 

*Report and recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Mediators on the underlying causes 


and remedy for labor unrest [United 
States]. Official Bulletin. Feb. 11, 1918, 
pp. 9-14. 

British and American Labor. New’ Re- 
public, 14:69-71. Feb. 16, 1918. The need 


of promoting the organization of American 
workers for the capable exercise of political 
power. 

High costs of shutdowns. Saving in coal 
results in heavy loss of wages and produc- 
tion [United States]. Iron Age, 101:475. 
Feb. 14, 1918. 

* Report on first United States war labor 
survey, made by Federal Employment Sery- 
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ice, covers conditions in New York state. 
Official Bulletin, Jan. 11, 1918, pp. 4-8. 

Larger skilled labor supply [United 
States]. Iron Age, 101: 382. Feb. 7, 1918. 
A discussion of the steps which might be 
taken in order to increase the supply of 
skilled laborers. 

Mobilizing Labor for war purposes. Co- 
ordinating plans of Council of National De- 
fense, approved by President, being installed 
by Department of Labor [United States]. 
Tron Age, 101:450-451. Feb. 14, 1918. 

*Emergency training in shipbuilding. Eve- 
ning and part-time classes for shipyard 
workers [United States]. Bulletin No. 3. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. Jan., 1918. 

Baldensperger, H. L. Salvation for sal- 
vage. The conservation of waste men and 
waste material in a house of correction. 
Survey, 39:495-496. Feb. 2, 1918. The way 
in which the Chicago House of Correction 
is being conscripted for the national service. 

The United States Shipping Board and 
labor standards. Monthly Review of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Jan., 1918, pp. 112-113. 

*Andrews, John B. Labor laws in the 
crucible. Measures necessary for effective- 
ness during and after the war [United 
States]. Survey, 39:542-544. Feb. 16, 1918. 

Committee on Women in Industry of the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense. Standards for the em- 
ployment of women in work on war supplies 
as submitted to the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National Defense. A leaf- 
let released Feb. 19, 1918. 

*Industrial Bureau of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York. Increased employ- 
ment of women in industry. A report on 
the problems of substituting female workers ° 
for male to meet the present labor scarcity 
[United States]. A pamphlet issued by the 
Merchants’ Association of New York. Nov., 
TOUT: 

Goldmark, Josephine. Some considerations 
affecting the replacement of men by women 
workers. Monthly Review of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Jan., 1918, 
pp. 56-64. 

New hazards in new jobs for women. 
SURVEY 39:452-453. Jan. 19, 1918. Report 
of a conference on maintaining labor stand- 
ards in war time, called by the Women’s 
Trade Union League of New York. 

Stocks, Mary. The future of the woman 
war worker. Athenaeum, Jan., 1918, pp. 
21-23. 

* Women fill men’s places in the shops. 
Roads employing women find the results 
satisfactory. Suggestions for their employ- 
ment and training. Railway Mechanical En- 
gineer, 92:23-26, Jan., 1918. 

Conductoring by women [New York City]. 
SuRVEY, 39: 527. Feb. 9, 1918. 

Leonard, Oscar. Some unexpected results 
of putting women conductors on the St. Louis 
street cars. SURVEY, 39:561-562. Feb. 23, 
1918. 

Moss, Alex. Women in industry. Coal 
Age, 12:888-889. Nov. 24, 1917. A discus- 
sion of the work which women can do in 
and about the mines. 

Women’s Agricultural Camp. Bedford, 
New York. First annual report. 1917. The 
“unit” system at work. 

* Lasker, Bruno. Swords and plowshares. 
Who shall grow the crops to win the war 
and feed a hungry world? Survey, 39:513- 
516. Feb. 9, 1918. With special reference 
to women as one great potential supply of 
labor. 

*Van Kleeck, Mary. On the employ- 
ment of women in the storage and ware- 
housing depots of the United States army. 
Storage Bulletin No. 9. Storage Committee, 
War Industries Board of the Council of Na- 
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tional Defense, Washington, D. C. Sub- 
mitted Oct. 24, 1917, revised Nov. 24, 1917. 

* Quin, L. H. Women’s labor in British 
war industries. Its great scope and the 
problems involved—wages, efficiency and 
working conditions—industrial canteens— 
after-the-war effects. Iron Age, 101:206- 
210... Jan. 27,1928: 

Employment of women and girls in Great 
Britain [July, 1917]. Monthly Review of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Jan., 1918, pp. 65-67. 

* Churchill, W. L. Employment of fe- 
male labor in the foundry. Only by elevat- 
ing coremaking to an attractive occupation 
can foundry men hope to hold the services 
of efficient women workers. Foundry, 45: 
519-520. Dec., 1917. 

British foundries assign heavy tasks to 
women. Their duties include making large, 
heavy cores and molds—their capacity for 
strenuous work a surprise to employers. 
Foundry, 46:69-70. Feb., 1918. 

Recent happenings in Great Britain. Elec- 
tric Railway Journal, 51:243. Feb. 2, 1918. 


THE APPROACHES TO THE GREAT SETTLEMENT. 
By Emily Greene Balch. B. W. Huebsch. 
350 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of SuRVEY 
$2.12. 


There is no exaggeration in saying 
that when the great war broke out in 
1914, intelligent Americans were less 
prepared to understand the political, eco- 
nomic and diplomatic background than 
were the intelligent citizens of the cul- 
tured nations of Europe. Americans 
had not been interested in foreign affairs. 


Hence at the beginning of the war there ~ 


was a good deal of confusion of thought 
concerning the issues. As the war has 
gone on, this condition has been reme- 
died, for intelligent Americans have de- 
voted much time and energy to learning 
about the issues. One remarkable thing, 
however, about this is that, as the war 
has been prolonged, the statements of 
the combatants as to the issues at stake 
have changed, hence the terms upon 
which they have been willing to make 
peace have changed. 

If intelligent Americans are to ap- 
proach the final peace conference, when- 
ever it comes, with an understanding at- 
titude, they ought to be familiar with the 
various programs that have been put 
forth. ‘That, however, has been a very 
dificult thing to do. But fragmentary 
reports of peace programs and of peace 
conferences that have been held in Eu- 
rope have reached the United States, 
and the censor has sometimes played 
havoc with those. 

Hence the opportuneness of this ad- 
mirable book. Miss Balch has described 
in it every attempt to bring about peace 
that has been made, official and unoffi- 
cial. She has considered similarly every 
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A discussion of the employment of youths 
as train car conductors. 

* Questions in Parliament. Women’s 
Trade Union Review (London), Jan., 1918, 
pp. 16-28. Industrial questions. 

Labor during 1917 [Great Britain]. Elec- 
trician (English), 80:582-583. Jan. 18, 1918. 
A general summary of labor conditions. 

* Precautions to be observed in the employ- 


ment of female labor in war industries in 


France. Monthly Review of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Jan., 1918, 
pp. 69-73. Instructions issued by the Min- 
ister of Munitions, July 1, 1917. 

Settlement of labor disputes in private es- 
tablishments manufacturing war materials 
in France. Monthly Review of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Jan., 1918, 
pp. 73-75. The provisions of the decree is- 
sued by the Minister of War, Sept. 17, 1917. 

* Bunnell, Sterling H. The industrial dis- 
integration of Russia. An American engi- 
neer’s personal observations—after famine, 
will come restoration under Allies’ financing. 
Iron Age, 101:314-316. Jan. 31, 1918. 


peace program that has been put forth, 
whether official or unofficial. For the 
first time the average American has an 
opportunity to read a complete statement 
about many peace activities that have 
been hitherto beclouded by bitter con- 
troversy, e. g., the Stockholm conference. 
He has now the opportunity of compar- 
ing, side by side, the statements concern- 
ing peace made by the responsible states- 
men of all the belligerents. But he has 
also for the first time the chance to 
compare the peace programs of the 
strong and progressive organizations of 
the various countries, such as the Union 
for Democratic Control in England, the 
English Labour Party, the American 
Alliance for Labor and Democracy, and 
the Socialist parties of the various con- 
tinental countries. It is a rich feast. 

The author is to be congratulated up- 
on the orderly and interesting organiza- 
tion of her material. Moreover, her 
own views are nowhere imposed upon 
the reader. The various documents are 
connected by a running commentary, 
which is simply descriptive of fact and 
not of opinion and keeps one familiar 
with the chronology of events. Miss 
Balch draws no conclusions for the read- 
er. But one can hardly read this volume 
without being struck by one hopeful 
fact, viz: the change in emphasis from 
the emphemeral aspects of peace, such as 
the distribution of territory, to its more 
permanent aspects, such as the kind of 
international organization that must be 
adopted when the war is over. 

One also gets the impression that the 
peace conference will be more under the 
control of the intelligent public opinion 
of the various countries than seemed 
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possible even a year ago. This work j 
indispensable not only to every studen 
of international affairs, but to every citi 
zen interested in securing a final settle 
ment that will make for an endurin; 
peace. STEPHEN P. DucGAn. 


DRINK AND THE WAR f 
By Marr Murray. E. P. Dutton & C 
156 pp. Price $.50; by mail of th 
Survey $.56. 


Just imported by Dutton’s, this boo 
was written in 1915 and brings u 
therefore, only a partial report on drin 
and the war. It has no information a 
to what the Bolsheviki have done wit 
the Czar’s ukase against vodka, it make 
no mention whatever of our nation: 
amendment, of the proposed war prt 
hibition in the United States or of 
dry zone for our soldiers in Franc 
And there is only slight reference t 
prohibition as a measure of food cor 
servation. 

The book is nevertheless interestin 
as showing the position of great nun 
bers of thinking men like the autho: 
who “hastens to state” in the first pars 
graph of his introduction that he is nc 
a teetotaler or a member of any ten 
perance society, nor is he _ intereste 
financially in the liquor trade; he 
“an ordinary person who is fond of a 
occasional glass of beer.” He states h 
case on the cover of the book in a quot 
tion from the Kaiser—‘“The nation the 
will win in this war will be the on 
which is the most sober;” and later i 
the familiar words of Mr. Lloy 
George—‘We are fighting Germany 
Austria and drink and, as far as I ca 
see, the greatest of these deadly foes | 
drink.” 

He shows by quotation from the high 
est military and medical authoritie 
that troops who have no liquor hi 
harder, shoot straighter, stand mor 
work and exposure and recover mort 
quickly from wounds than their drink 
ing comrades. He is outspoken in hi 
criticism of the revival of the rur 
ration for the British army contrary t 
medical advice, and of the unsolicite 
creation of canteens for the Canadian 
and other colonials who came to Grez 
Britain teetotalers and left it somethin 
very different. The citizen armies o 
this war, recruited from all ranks c 
society, are much less able to look afte 
themselves than the old regulars, wh 
had knocked about the world and kney 
its ways. 

On the industrial side, he had merel 
to pick and choose among the gre 
amount of available information to shoy 
that the manufacture of munitions vite 
to all the allies, the building and re 
pairing of ships and the conduct of ‘th 
transportation and _ transport service 
were slowed down perhaps a third fror 
their normal activity before the wat 
Excessive drinking among a comparé 


tively few men in the crews, and in- 
creased drinking among larger numbers 
Yearning the high wartime wages are un- 
doubtedly responsible.. The change in 
excise taxes served merely to bring 
practically to a level the prices of the 
better beers and of the worst spirits. 
The result, of course, was to increase 
the consumption of spirits. 

Having thus made his case against 
liquor and having declared that men 
were ready for “root and branch’  ac- 
tion—‘“‘the whole nation was prepared 
to accept any sacrifice that might be 
necessary in order to cut away the evil” 
—it is all the more astonishing that the 
author does not ask for prohibition but 
contents himself with abusing the gov- 
ernment for failing to enact his own 
very moderate program as follows: 
“(1) To prohibit the sale of spirits, 
especially whisky; (2) to restrict the 
hours of public-houses and other licensed 
premises to two hours in the morning 


j)make some satisfactory provision for 
§ those workmen who are employed on 
night shifts.” He seems not to realize, 
or at any rate to state, that these very 
measures have been the subject of prac- 
tical experiment and have always failed, 
as Mrs. Tilton has shown in the 
SURVEY. 

Two very interesting sidelights are 
brought out. In Russia, there was not 
only the miracle of a nation turned from 
heavy drinker to teetotaler, but the 
elimination of the debauches and delays 
of the mobilization against Japan, which 
brought the Russian armies to the front 
three weeks earlier than the Germans 
expected them. The degree and the 
time of the pressure thus brought on 
the eastern front, the author believes to 
have saved Paris—an interesting theory, 
but one which perhaps does less than 
justice to the stand of the Belgians. 

The other is his discussion of drink 
and atrocities. His theory is that Ger- 
man peasants and workingmen, used to 
drinking large quantities of light beer, 
took equal quantities of the heady wines 
they found on every hand, and went on 
a prolonged spree. The fact of drunk- 
enness among both officers and men is 
well established; as an occupying army, 
the property and persons of the natives 
were at their disposal; the resulting 
atrocities were not acts of calculated 
cruelty but the irresponsible orgies of a 
drunken mob—Belgium was raped by 
| John Barleycorn. To the author’s 
argument it might be added that some 
of the acts done, particularly those of 
an unnatural sexual character, are of 
the sort that men do only when they are 
deep in their cups. 

__ A concluding chapter on temperance 
and the British Empire is written to 
the thesis that “the Bible and drink go 
hand in hand with the Union Jack.” 
British traders, for their profits, and the 


and three in the early evening; and (3) 
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British government, for its taxes, have 
forced liquor down the unwilling throats 
of Buddhists, Mohammedans and Hin- 
dus, who were teetotalers by both prac- 
tice and religious profession. 

The final outcome of the argument 
in the book is thus stated: “War has 
caused us to realize that the liquor trade 
in this country is far too big and far too 
powerful for the best interests of the 
nation. When once this becomes fully 
appreciated by all classes then the liquor 
trade will shrink into its proper posi- 
tion in the national economy, and the 


‘liquor evil will die a natural death.” 


But this, like so much of the argument 
about alcohol, wherever occurring, is 
befuddled. It does not square with the 
author’s program of reform, 1, 2 and 3, 
given above; for to eliminate distilling 
will in no wise limit and may in fact 
increase the economic and_ political 
power of the brewers; and to curtail 
hours will not abrogate excise taxes, so 
that the government which decries the 
liquor trade continues to take a profit 
from the sale of liquor. 
ARTHUR P. KELtLoce. 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 

By Percy Gamble Kammerer. Little, 

Brown & Co. 342 pp. Price $3.00; by mail 

of Survey $3.15. 

Such a piece of research as a careful 
analysis of five hundred cases of a se- 
lected group necessarily brings to light 
much useful material, and even though, 
as in this volume, there is little that is 
arrestingly mew, it is valuable and 
stimulating to have confirmation of 
theories as well as to have fresh em- 
phasis laid on factors which experience 
long since proved basic in the causation 
of delinquency. 

The healthy-minded worker does not 
react to sordid or otherwise deplorable 
conditions by becoming inhibited, but 
seeks to relieve, or better, to prevent. 

Such a study as this, based on actual 
cases and presented without didactic 
comment, should prove suggestive to 
many people working with children and 
adolescents, whose environment and 
general make-up correspond to those 
outlined by Mr. Kammerer. 

The method which he employs is 
that of case histories arranged to illus- 
trate causative factors. He presents in 
concise form an enumeration of causa- 
tive factors as well as the number of 
instances in which the specific factor ap- 
pears, either as a major or minor cause. 

In the estimation of causative factors 
of sexual irregularity we believe that 
too little point is made in this book of 
the tremendous emotional appeal, the 
force of which must in the majority of 
cases be the determining factor in the 
final surrender, regardless of other con- 
ditions which are contributory in that 
they have either failed to establish in- 
hibitions or have broken down existing 
ones, 
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It is unfortunate that in a study 
made as carefully as this one and in- 
volving as many cases, there is not more 
exact information regarding mental con- 
dition. Out of 500 cases but 132, or 
26.4 per cent, had been given mental 
examinations. 

While we agree with the author that, 
as a rule, faulty environment is inex- 
tricably bound up with mental abnor- 
mality in causing delinquency, neverthe- 
less, particularly in a study of this na- 
ture, it would be of distinct value to 
have reliable data as to how many of 
these 500 unmarried mothers are feeble- 
minded. In this country, while it may 
be assumed that among those who allow 
pregnancy to proceed uninterruptedly 
the mental defectives form an import- 
ant group, because of their lack of initia- 
tive and blunted sensibilities, we need 
scientific proof of this point. 

Another important subject concerning 
which we looked in vain for information 
was venereal disease. Although men- 
tioned in certain cases, there is no table 
or other systematic method of recording 
for, all or for the majority of cases. 

The author makes an_ interesting 
point worthy of note when he says: “In 
not more than a very few instances does 
the girl become pregnant as the result 
of intercourse which is indulged in for 
the sake of prostitution. ‘This draws 
attention to a fact often overlooked, 
viz., the distinction between the girls 
and young women who give birth to 
illegitimate children and those who are 
prostitutes. It may be that illegitimacy 
is a condition which frequently leads to 
prostitution after the birth of a child, 
but it is evident that the sexual laxness 
leading to pregnancy is in the large ma- 
jority of cases to be distinguished clearly 
from prostitution.” 

The author concludes from the evi- 
dence of his immediate study as well 
as from a survey of the subject of 
illegitimacy made in this and in other 
countries that four distinct lines of so- 
cial activity should be undertaken: first, 
steps should be taken for the control or 
segregation of the mentally abnormal 
women during child-bearing age; sec- 
ond, an attempt should be made to en- 
act laws which will reflect the European 
experiences in regard to the unmarried 
mother, emphasis being laid on the care 
of the child; third, an extension of the 
efforts towards general social betterment 
which should seek to improve conditions 
in the home, to enlist the co-operation 
of parents in the lives of their daughters, 
to recognize the value of recreation, etc. ; 
fourth, a revision of the attitude of the 
public towards questions of sex in gen- 
eral which would call for a carefully 
thought-out policy of sexual hygiene. 

A review of this book, however brief, 
would be incomplete without mention- 
ing the appreciative and thoughtful in- 
troduction of Dr. Healy, in which oc- 
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curs the following pertinent statement: 
“After all the one vital fact that is 
really the greatest concern of society 
regarding illegitimacy is the illegitimate 
child. A society that does not 
properly care for this individual, born 
or unborn, callously sins against its own 
moral and physical welfare.” 
ANNE T. BINGHAM. 


A WorLD IN FERMENT 

By Nicholas Murray Butler. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 254 pp. Price $1.25; 

by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

To publish under a single title a 
volume of addresses delivered on differ- 
ent occasions during a period of three 
years is clearly a hazardous undertak- 
ing. It becomes even more so when, 
because of a world war, events are rapid- 
ly changing the situation. Dr. Butler 
has assumed this risk, and anyone who 
takes the time to read the contents of 
this volume will not only possess better 
grounds for his own patriotism, but will 
gain a fairer perspective upon the mis- 
sion and destiny of his country. The 
essential unity of the volume is found 
in the comprehension with which the 
author views the international tragedy 
of the past three and a half years, and 
the part which he believes the United 
States ought to play and is playing in 
that tragedy. 

It is worth noticing that in the earlier 
addresses, delivered before the United 
States entered the war, there is little, 
if anything, that is out of harmony with 
the eloquent appeals to Americans for 
consecrated loyalty and service in win- 
ning the war, which appear in the later 
chapters. We find throughout the vol- 
ume a thoroughly constructive presenta- 
tion of the principles governing our alli- 
ance with other powers to crush mili- 
tarism. ‘There is almost entire absence 
of criticism of those who are directing 
the undertaking and no note of fore- 
boding. ‘The author believes that the 
opportunity is come for America to place 
her democracy in the balance against 
the autocracy of Germany, and to join 
other free nations in a struggle for the 
freedom of the world. 

Dr. Butler often refers to the great 
men and the great achievements of our 
earlier history. He points to America 
as the grandest instance of federated 
government the world has yet.seen and 
hopes that out of the confusion of the 
great conflict we may see an orderly 
process of federation among the states 
of the world. He lays much emphasis 
upon the actual accomplishments at the 
Hague and sees in the notable results 
gained in the field of arbitration and in 
the accepted principle of the world 
court the true foundations for further 
progress in the international field. Dr. 
Butler squares his hatred of war and 
militarism with an endorsement of uni- 
versal service, by distinguishing sharply 
between military training for expected 
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war, and such physical and intellectual 
development of young men as will make 
them good citizens and fit for any emer- 
gency. This illuminating distinction is 
most important now to offset the pro- 
paganda of those who have long wished 
to make the United States a military 
nation. 

In treating the United States as a 
world power, our attention is directed 
to what so many overlook, that the 
possession of mere force expressed in 
military establishments does not make a 
nation great. It is rather the use of 
national resources in a beneficent way 
for the helping of all. peoples, freeing 
the enslaved, the relief of the suffering 
and oppressed, giving education and en- 
lightenment to the benighted and back- 
ward, that makes America a true world 
power. ‘The same idea is developed in 
an address upon higher preparedness. 
We must make this a model nation at 
home and a model nation abroad. 
While the author believes in remember- 
ing the injunction of Washington not 
to depart from the path of established 
policy and to refrain from unworthy 
alliances, he would have America ally 
herself with all nations in such a way 
that American spirit and American con- 
victions may impress themselves upon 
the world civilization. “Give us a mind 
to seek,” he says, ‘‘a heart to feel and a 
voice to proclaim what the American 
people of this day and this generation 
aspire to do at home and abroad.” 

On several occasions, especially at 
Columbia University, Dr. Butler has 
summoned to the nation’s service both 
young and old in terms which may 
justly be called eloquent. That the 
United States has responded nobly is 
proven by the depleted ranks of both 
students and faculty. Thus in word 
and deed, Dr. Butler has drawn a sharp 
line between peace-loving efforts made 
before the great conflict to remove the 
causes of war, and the unwise and sedi- 
tious efforts of pacifists at the present 
time to bring about a premature peace. 

President Butler pleads for the “in- 
ternational mind.” “The international 
mind is nothing else than that habit of 
thinking of foreign relations and: busi- 
ness and that habit of dealing with them 
which regard the several nations of the 
civilized world as free and codperating 
equals in aiding the progress of civiliza- 
tion, in developing commerce and in- 
dustry, and in spreading enlightenment 
and culture throughout the world.” 
And again: “The international mind 
requires that a nation and its govern- 
ment shall freely and gladly grant to 
every other nation and to every other 
government the rights and the privileges 
which it claims for itself.” The inter- 
national mind is seen to include not 
only the historical grasp of events and 
agree to act as men rather than as 
demons, when they will no longer be 


fearful of each other but be glad t 
their meaning, but the philosophical in 
sight which sees through the clouds am 
mist of the present unhappy times t 
the great day when all nations wil 
share in the common prosperity whicl 
peace insures to the world. 
SAMUEL T. DuTToN. 


MARKETING AND HousEwoRK MANUAL 


By S. Agnes Donham. Little, Brown & Ce 
241 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of SuRvE 
$1.60. 

Miss Donham is instructor in house 
hold management in the Garland Schoo 
of Homemaking, Boston, and says in he 
introduction that this manual is the re 
sult of twenty years of study and expe 
rience in teaching. Since it covers i 
detail housework operations, from read 
ing the gas meter to closing up a house 
as well as marketing and menu-making 
it includes, naturally, much material fa 
miliar to the housekeeper of experienc 
and to the teacher of housekeeping sub 
jects. ‘The clear and concise arrange 
ment, however, makes it possible to ge 
from the pages whatever information 1 
desired without going through para 
graph after paragraph. : 

Almost the whole of the contents o 
the book is in charts and tables, in whicl 
the subjects are arranged in alphabetica 
order with the most important informa 
tion concerning each tabulated under ; 
suitable head.* For example, the mar 
keting chart gives under the heading o 
Meats the name of the cut, the locatior 
(in the animal), the characteristics, use 
the weight of average cuts; under Fish 
season, characteristics, uses, point o 
choice, average weight; the vegetabl 
chart gives the name of the vegetable 
the part used, season, points of choice 
prices, amount to buy, care and prepa 
ration, cooking and serving, and what i 
is valuable for (mineral salts, carbohy 
drates, etc.). A grocery chart on whicl 
information concerning household arti 
cles and foods not included under th 
other headings appears, gives the amoun 
to buy, points of choice, care in th 
home. Even the experienced housewif 
will find in these concise tabulations in 
formation of which she has felt the need 

Full description of two  interestin; 
plans for menu-making are given; on 
by card and one by chart. ‘This and th 
instruction on laundry work, cleaning 
dish-washing and serving of meals wil 
be of particular service to the youn: 
housewife who must give directions ot 
these subjects to a maid. Much infor 
mation not readily obtained, such a 
ways of treating woods of different kind 
and finishes, utensils of different metals 
is included. 

A valuable feature of the book is tha 
it sets a standard in results to be desires 
as well as the method by which they ar 
to be obtained. 


FLORENCE NESBITT. 


PRE-WAR EFFORTS TOWARD 
A LEAGUE OF PEACE 


REMARKABLE postscript to 

diplomatic correspondence given 
out at the outbreak of the war has been 
brought out by the Journal Politiken, 
the organ of the Swedish Socialists of 
the extreme left. This is a memorandum 
written eighteen months ago by Prince 
Lichnowsky, formerly German ambas- 
sador to London. ‘The memorandum is 
interesting, in the first place, as reveal- 
ing the efforts put forward by Sir Ed- 
ward Grey in 1914 and before to weave 
a fabric of international agreements 
which would prevent war, and in a 
sense foreshadowed a league of nations. 
Prince Lichnowsky wrote: 


To reach an agreement with us _ his 
[Grey’s] aim was not to isolate us, but to 
get us to take part in the already established 
concert. Having succeeded in throwing a 
bridge across the French-British and Russo- 
British divisions he wished also as far as 
possible to remove the causes of friction be- 
tween England and Germany and by a net- 


-work of agreements to which might well 


eventually have been added an agreement 
on the unfortunate naval question to secure 
the peace of the world. 


This was Sir Edward Grey’s programme 
in his own words “Without prejudice to exist- 
ing friendly understanding with France and 
Russia, which pursued no aggressive aims 
and involved in themselves for England 
no binding obligations, to reach a friendly 
approachment and understanding with Ger- 
many,” in short to bring the two groups 
nearer together. 


In England as in Germany there were in 
this connection two schools of opinion—opti- 
mists, who believed in the possibility of an 
understanding, and pessimists, who consid- 
ered that war sooner or later was unavoid- 
able. To the former belonged Asquith, Grey, 
Haldane and most of the members of the 
Liberal cabinet. The pessimists belonged 
primarily to the Conservative politicians like 
Balfour, who, on repeated occasions, allowed 
me to know his opinion, and leading soldiers 
like Lord Roberts, who preached the necessity 
for the introduction of compulsory service. 


During my time in office, however, this 
party refrained from all attacks and main- 
tained both personally and politically a 
friendly attitude, but our naval policy and 
our conduct in 1905, 1908 and 1911 had 
‘created among them a belief that some day 
it would come to war. ‘The first school, 
exactly as among us in Germany, is now 
accused of foolishness and shortsightedness, 


\ 


second is 


while the 
prophets. 


regarded as_ the 


Even more striking is Prince Lich- 
nowsky’s discussion of the Balkan situ- 
ation in its bearing on the present war. 
In it, to quote the New York World, 
the prince laid the chief blame for the 
conflict on Count Berchtold’s attempt 
to force a revision in the Austro-Hunga- 
rian interest of the Balkan settlement as 
embodied in the treaty of Bucharest. He 
absolved Great Britain of any part in 
forcing the issue. To quote a cable 
from London: 


The prince goes on to describe that during 
the Balkan war there were two policies open 
to Germany—either to act as impartial me- 
diators and seek a stable settlement in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Balkan 
peoples or to conduct a strict triple-alliance 
policy. He recommended the former, but 
Wilhelmstrasse determined on the latter. 
Austria wished to keep Serbia from the 
Adriatic. Italy wished to prevent the Greeks 
from reaching Aviona. Russia supported the 
Serbs; France supported the Greeks. 


Germany had no motive whatever for sup- 
porting her allies, and thus bringing about 
a bad settlement, except the desire to consoli- 
date what, in Prince Lichnowsky’s opinion, 
was a palpably worthless alliance . . .; 

“. , . But we, instead of taking up a posi- 
tion analogous to that of England, invariably 
espoused the standpoint of Vienna. Count 
Mensdorff led the triple alliance in London. 
I was his second. My task consisted in sup- 
porting his proposals at all points. We 
accepted and supported the views of Austria 
and Italy. 

“Sir Edward Grey, on the other hand, prac- 
tically never sided with Russia or France; 
usually, he took the side of our group so as 
not to provide any pretext for conflict. That 


pretext was supplied later by the dead arch- 
duke.” 
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SOCIAL WORKERS STAND 
FOR PROHIBITION 


HE question of ratification of the 

prohibition amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution is taking precedence 
over all other legislative matters in 
Massachusetts this year. As in other 
states that have already ratified the 
amendment, the liquor interests are 
countering with a bill for a referendum 
at the next general election, Their main 
arguments are based upon ‘“‘states’ 
rights,” but as many of the men speak- 
ing to the question have previously been 
before this same legislature advocating 
federal labor legislation, the strength of 
their arguments is somewhat vitiated. 
An unsigned printed card is being cir- 
culated through some parts of the state 
which attempts to arouse religious pre- 
judice by stating that prohibition is an- 
other name for “A, P. A.ism.” 

The constructive social forces have all 
lined up on the side of prohibition, the 
leading physicians, the granges, the fed- 
erations of churches and of teachers, as 
well as many other groups. The Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union pre- 
sented the committee with a fifth of a 
mile of signatures rolled on a spindle, 
and not the least dramatic moment was 
reached when Ignatius McNulty, repre- 
senting the Marble Workers’ Union, 
denied that organized labor as a body 
was against national prohibition and as- 
serted that when Samuel Gompers spoke 
before Congress he represented Samuel 
Gompers alone and not the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Even the social welfare agencies have 
broken through their time-honored si- 
lence on the subject. ‘The eighteen 
agencies which make up the League for 
Preventive Work, together with other 
cooperating agencies, held a two-session 


“conference on the social significance of 


alcohol, at which for the first time the 
facts as known through their work 
with families were given to the public. 
Robert W. Kelso, secretary of the State 
Board of Charity, summed up the find- 
ings and showed that Massachusetts is 
expending as a minimum from the pub- 
lic purse and through private incorpo- 
rated charities ten million dollars a year 
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to care for the wreckage from drink, as 
against three million dollars received 
through license fees. The findings of 
the conference were held to be so sig- 
nificant that they are to be published by 
the league for immediate legislative use. 


WHERE AMERICAN LABOR 
STANDS 

HE National Civic Federation gave 

a luncheon last Saturday in honor 
of the labor delegation sent over to this 
country by the British government. 
Samuel Gompers presided, and speeches 
were made by W. A. Appleton, secre- 
tary-general of the British Federation of 
Trade Unions, and Joshua Butterworth, 
a member of the Associated Shipwrights’ 
Society. Crawford Vaughan, former 
premier of South Australia, also spoke. 

Mr. Appleton brought word of an al- 
liance of employers and employes in 
Great Britain recently effected along 
the lines of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, and told of the cordial reception 
given the British delegation by labor 
bodies throughout America. 

Mr. Butterworth told of the efforts 
put forward by British labor in. supply- 
ing ships, munitions and equipment no 
less than in the field, and of the volun- 
tary and governmental machinery set up 
to deal with questions in the war indus- 
tries. The labor unions of England had 
kept faith with the government in the 
matter of strikes. 

At the morning session, Mr. Gompers 
repeated that the American Federation 
of Labor would have been represented 
at the inter-allied labor conference 
called in London in February by the 
British Labour Party and the British 
Labour Congress had the invitation 
reached Washington in time, but he did 
not refer to the inter-allied delegation 
which the conference proposed to send 
to America. On the other hand, he 
stated that an American labor delega- 
tion would sail for England and France, 
and re-afirmed that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor would not take part 
in any inter-belligerent conference while 
the war is on. 

“Let me say,’”’ declared Mr. Gompers, 


that the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor, supplementary to the 
declaration of the American Federation of 
Labor in convention assembled, declared that 
the labor movement of America will not be 
represented in any conference during the war 
in which the representatives of the enemy 
countries are participating. 

We are going to fight and stand true be- 
hind the government and the President of the 
United States and our allies until the Ger- 
man militarist has at least learned the mean- 
ing of humility and justice, and when a 
victorious peace for democracy shall have 
been accomplished there will be none in the 
world who will extend to the workers, to the 
democratized people of Germany, the hand 
of fellowship and friendship more readily 
and friendly and cordially than the men and 
women in the organized labor movement of 
America, 
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The Civic Federation meeting passed 
a resolution asking the League for Na- 
tional Unity to appoint a committee to 
outline “a solid basis for industrial re- 
construction as will be necessary after 
the war.” 

It had been announced that preceding 
the luncheon the morning session would 
be given over to “consideration of after- 
the-war problems and a program for 
making a study of these questions.” ‘The 
only paper on these subjects was that of 
the editor of the SURVEY, who outlined 
the forces manifesting themselves in the 
British labor movement in the industrial 
field, in the political field and in the 
international field. 

Thereafter for an hour and _ three- 
quarters he was the subject of heated 
personal attack on the part of Mr. 
Gompers, who, as president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, charged him 
with ignoring the accomplishments of 
American labor; and by William Eng- 
lish Walling, who took up the articles 
published in the Survey of March 2 
and March 9 and denounced them as an 
insidious pro-German pacifist propa- 
ganda; and the British labor offensive 
as a scheme for knuckling in to Prus- 
sianism in the same way that the Bol- 
sheviki had knuckled in in the East. 

By a coincidence, Saturday’s papers 
carried a cablegram from London quo- 
ting Arthur Henderson, secretary of the 
British Labour Party, calling on his 
fellow-countrymen to stand out against 
an “unclean peace.” He said, in ad- 
dressing a woman suffrage celebration: 


I have been imagining during the last few 
days, having regard to what has taken place 
in Russia, that some German emissary might 
come along and say: “Why do we fight? 
Why cannot we settle it? We are prepared 
to come to a compromise with you regarding 
colonies, and we are prepared to make con- 
siderable concessions to France with refer- 
ence to Alsace-Lorraine.” 

That would be a cynical peace containing 
the seeds of future wars. It would not be a 
clean peace, and it would not be an honor- 
able peace. It would be the desertion of 
Russia; and the women of this country must 
stand against it like flint. 

We are anxious for peace, and the sooner 
it comes the better. But let me say it must 
be a peace consistent with the ideals for 
which we entered the war. 

No one deplores more than I the collapse 
of Russia, but I believe that that collapse 
does not represent the majority of the Rus- 
sian people. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL 
RELATIONS 


HE Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 

of Friends a year ago appointed a 
Social Order Committee to consider 
“the present-day application of efforts 
to promote the kingdom of God on 
earth, particularly as it relates to so- 
cial, political and industrial conditions.” 
This committee has formulated and 
prepared a set of principles interpreting 
Christian responsibility as embracing 
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not only personal integrity and the 
maintenance of high ethical standards in 
business and home conduct, but all as- 
pects of modern social and industrial 
life. 

These principles are followed by the 
recommendation of practical, initial 
steps towards a partial realization of the 
ideals set forth as follows: 


1. A sympathetic study of the conditions 
of labor and the causes of poverty, with a 
desire on the part of employers of labor, 
whether in office, industry, or household, to 
learn whether the life of their employes be 
only a monotonous struggle for existence or 
whether their income and circumstances be 
such as to afford healthful recreation and 
adequate means for mental and spiritual de- 
velopment. 


2. Investigation of schemes for the de- 
mocratization of industry, for the replacement 
of competition by cooperation, and of all 
methods by which an equitable distribution 
of the products of industry may be achieved. 

3. The making of investments in the spirit 
of service rather than of self-interest, in- 
vestigating, as far as possible, the industrial 
conditions lying back of securities and fa- 
voring those investments that have a social 
motive, even if returning a low rate of in- 
terest. 


4..A reexamination of the Quaker testi- - 


mony for simplicity in the light of modern 
conditions. This may involve, for some, the 
voluntary renunciation of the acquisition of 
wealth in the interests of brotherhood; for 
others, the application of surplus to remedial 
rather than to ameliorative measures for 
social readjustment; and for all, an avyoid- 
ance of expenditure which may give rise 
to envy or unworthy emulation. 


5. The daily practice toward all of that 
sympathy and good-will, which is more than 
mere indiscriminate kindliness, involving, as 
it often will, risks to personal security and 
ease that can be taken only in the spirit of 
faith and love. 


MILL OWNERS’ REPORT. 
AGAINST SHORT DAY 


N a report indicating that a reduc- 

tion in hours in the cotton industry 
has been accompanied by a proportional 
reduction in output, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board has given 
out the first of a series of reports on an 
investigation of the experience of man- 
ufacturers in several major industries 
with different hours of work. 

The Industrial Conference Board is 
a federation of employers’ associations, 
including, in addition to the cotton 
manufacturers’ associations, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the National Erectors’ Association, the 
National Founders’ Association, the 
Metal Trades Association, and several 
other of the more prominent associa- 
tions of employers. 

The inquiry reported covered 166 es- 
tablishments, employing 116,000 work- 
ers; 109 of these, with 82,000 workers, 
were in the North, and 57, with over 
34,000 workers, were in the South. The 
report says that in the northern mills 94 
per cent of the employes were in estab- 
lishments where the hours were 54 or 
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55 per week; in the southern mills, 78 
per cent were in establishments where 
the hours were 60 or over per week. 
One hundred and eight out of the one 
hundred and nine northern mills had a 
Saturday half-holiday, a privilege en- 
joyed by only seven out of the forty- 
three southern mills reporting on this 
point. 

The sources of information, it is 
stated, are in part the answers to in- 
quiries addressed to employers, and in 
part “field investigation covering both 
employers and representatives of labor.” 
Whatever was secured from the repre- 
sentatives of labor is not made known. 
The report contains nothing but a brief 
quotation from a union official on the 
relative merits of day work and piece 
work. 

Seventy northern _ establishments, 
with 73,000 employes, gave figures of 
production before and after a reduction 
in working hours. Of these only six es- 
tablishments, with 5,600 employes, re- 
ported that output had been main- 
tained; sixty-four establishments with 
over 43,000 employes reported a de- 
crease in output. Of twenty southern 
mills reporting on reduction in output, 
four with 1,700 employes reported that 
their output had been maintained when 
the hours per week were reduced from 
65% to 60. Sixteen establishments, 
with 13,000 employes, reported a de- 
crease in output when the hours were 
reduced from between 63 and 64 to 59. 

The report lays stress on the auto- 
matic character of cotton mill work. 
The pace is set by the machine rather 
than by the operative; consequently a 
reduction in hours cannot have the same 
effect upon output that has occurred in 
industries where the dependence is upon 
the skill or the speed of the operative 
rather than upon the machine. It is 
pointed out also that the United States 
census of manufactures for 1914 showed 
that the average annual earnings of 
workers in cotton mills “were 33 per 
cent less than the average for workers 
in 23 leading industries.” 

A more careful account is given of 
the conditions prevailing in the six 
northern mills, where production was 
maintained after a reduction in hours, 
than for the other establishments where 
production fell off. It is pointed out 
that these mills either were small or 
were manufacturing ‘“‘special lines of 
product,” or radical changes had taken 
place in the management so as to in- 
validate, in the opinion of the investi- 
gators, any conclusions that might be 
drawn from the fact that production 
Was maintained. This evidence, the re- 
port states, is ‘‘not only limited, but in- 
conclusive.” 

With regard to the sixty-four estab- 
lishments reporting a decrease in out- 
put, as an accompaniment of reduction 
in hours. no statement is made as to 
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whether conditions before and after the 
change were the same. It is impossible 
to discover whether the number or the 
character of employes remained the 
same; whether the management was 
efficient or otherwise, or whether there 
were changes in management. In this 
case, says the report, “the preponder- 
ance of evidence is so marked that ex- 
tended analysis of the data is unneces- 
sary.” The report states further that 
where figures were obtained for a pe- 
riod immediately before and immediate- 
ly after the change in hours, “the uni- 


formity with which the figures thus ob- 
tained indicated a loss in output 
taken in connection with the marked 
unanimity of opinions submitted by 
manufacturers made nice allow- 
ances for minor factors unnecessary.” 
Several interesting lines of possible in- 
vestigation mentioned in the report are 
not followed up. For example, it is 
stated that in the southern mills, where 
longer hours prevail, “the margin of 
lost time appears to be considerably 
larger.” ‘There is no discussion of the 
bearing this may have upon labor turn- 
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over and cost, nor is it stated whether 
or not the reaction of the longer or the 
shorter working day upon these factors 
is considered important. 

There is an interesting section on the 
health of the workers in which emphasis 
is laid upon the lack of information. It 
is pointed out that “apparently no com- 
prehensive records of sickness among 
cotton mill workers in this country are 
to be had. Few companies keep absence 
records of any kind, and of those which 
do only a very limited number record 
the causes of absence.” Whether this 
revelation of the failure of cotton mill 
employers to keep such ordinary records 
as have become commonplaces in mills 
progressively managed, tends in any way 
to invalidate ihe figures furnished by 
these mills as to output, the report does 
not state. Figures are given showing a 
high tuberculosis death rate of cotton 
mill employes and a low accident rate. 
Nothing is said in the report about the 
effect upon health of the extreme heat, 
combined with the excessive humidity, 
which is typical of cotton mills. The 
report concludes “it would be wholly 
unscientific’ to urge any conclusion as 
to the cause of ill health among cotton 
mill workers without taking into ac- 
count many factors outside of the mill. 

In a later report, it is intended, we 
are told, “to discuss the relationship be- 
tween accidents and fatigue in indus- 
try.” 


A DEMONSTRATION OF RACE 
ADJUSTMENT 


AST ST. LOUIS stands out 
among the events which during 
the past year have attracted world-wide 
attention to the Negro problem in the 
United States. The National League 
on Urban Conditions among Negroes 
has decided for that reason to choose it 
tor a proof that the problem of race 
adjustment is soluble. The plan is to 
let interested white and colored citizens 
in St. Louis and East St. Louis work 
out their own demonstration with the 
aid of the machinery and the financial 
support of the national organization. 
The work is at present planned for 
the year 1918 only, in the hope that by 
the end of the year permanent forces 
will have been set in motion which will 
not only counteract the unfavorable im- 
pression held all over the country of 
local conditions, but contribute to a 
proper understanding generally of the 
means which must be employed to se- 
cure protection against similar occur- 
rences for the future. The plan pro- 
vides for 


1. The getting together of a representa- 
tive committee of colored and white citizens 
from the entire St. Louis district to direct the 
work; 

2. Representation of all the larger agen- 
cies among the colored people and working 
with colored people; 

3. A trained executive in charge. 


ro 7.6 


women experienced in case 


2 0 work. 
Salary $1,000 to $1,200. 


industrial investigators, public 
service. Must be experienced, 
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trained in statistics and factory investigation. 


Salary $1,200 to $2,000. 
National Social Workers’ Exchange 


Mrs. Edith Shatto King, Mgr. 


130 East 22 Street New York City 


4. A rapid survey of conditions and agen- 
cies among Negroes in the district; 
5. Development of a program aiming at 

a. securing a decent home for every 

Negro who wants one; 

b. making employment more regular; 

c. securing the same degree of attention 
to Negroes as is given to whites on 
the part of public agencies; 

cooperation of public officials and pri- 
vate agencies on both sides of the 
river in the solution of their com- 
mon problem. 


ie 


It is expected that there will result a 
permanent organization covering the 
whole district, maintained in large part | 
by the Negroes themselves for their 
own welfare and assisted by representa- 
tives of the employers and of public and 
private social agencies. A_ regular 
means will also be created, it is hoped, 
of cooperation between: real estate 
owners and colored organizations to set- 
tle the problems which often arise from 
the occupancy of property by colored 
people. 

This work is to be financed by the 
league with a special fund of $3,200, of 
which $1,700 has so far been contributed 
from outside St. Louis. A series of 
meetings was started on Sunday. 


TENNESSEE MOBILIZING FOR 
LAW AND ORDER 


HE forces of King Alcohol have 

been routed in Tennessee after a 
long, hard war. Now a new fight has 
been started. It is against the Czar of 
lawlessness, against lynch law. That 
this is taking place has been shown by — 
a meeting of about 300 leading white 
citizens on Sunday, February 24, at the 
Wilson Auditorium of the Nashville 
Y. M. C. A. and by a delegation of 
nearly 400 colored citizens who pre- 
sented a petition to Governor Rye at a 
dramatic hearing at the State Capitol on 
Wednesday, February 20. 

The white citizens at their meeting 
organized a Law and Order League, 
which has since been incorporated. The 
organization included in its charter 
membership men of the foremost rank. 

The meeting on the twenty-fourth 
was the sequel of a preceding conference 
on February 17, which. conference had 
appointed a committee to draft resolu-. 
tions and prepare a plan of organiza- 
tion that the organization is one for 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. < 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 


etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


MATRONS, governesses, mothers’ help- 
ers, cafeteria managers, dietitians. Muss 
Ricuarps, 537 Howard Building, Provi- 
dence. Boston, 16 Jackson Hall, Trinity 
Court, Thursdays, 11 to 1. 


GENERAL Hospital in Massachusetts 
wishes Trained Worker for Social Service 
Department. To be considered, applicant 


must also be a graduate nurse. Apply 
F. M. V., care SuRvVEY. 


mentary academic ae to assist with 
club work and general supervision in an 
institution for girls. Address 2741 Survey. 


WANTED-—Settlement 
man and wife preferred. 
SURVEY. 


house worker, 
Address 2742 


undertake club activities as well as nursing 
Address 2743 Survey. 


WANTED—Graduate or good practical 
Nurse who will go to high-grade southern 
institution for girls. Chance to study an 


war. $40 and maintenance. 
TIONAL SoctAL Workers’ Excuance, 130 
East 22 St., New York. 


WANTED—Young woman with knowl- 
edge of modern Child Welfare problems 
and educational methods who can manage 


an institution and cooperate with all social 
ies i i Salary $75 and 


maintenance. Address NatTIoNAL SocrAL 
Workers’ EXcHANGE, 130 East 22 St., 
New York. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT child-caring in- 


ence. Age 33. 
; SuRVEY. 


EXECUTIVE—Jewish young man, Uni- 
versity and Philanthropy school graduate, 
experienced in relief, research and Ameri- 
canization work, seeks position as head of 
philanthropic organization. Well qualified 
and highly recommended. Ready May 15. 
Address 2734 Survey. 


HOUSEKEEPER with institutional and 
private experience wishes position. Ad- 
dress 2740 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN PHRASE BOOK 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
A phrase book for social workers, teachers, physicians and 


nurses. Heavy cover paper. Postpaid 75 cents. Physicians’ 


Supplement, 25 cents a copy. Remit by check or money 
ler; payable to ' 


EDITH WALLER (Morristown, New Jersey) 


vigorous action as shown by its an- 
nounced purposes: 


To bring about, by a campaign of educa- 
tion and by all other lawful means, the de- 
velopment of a sound public sentiment that 
will lead to the prompt and certain enforce- 
ment of existing laws for the prevention and 
punishment of crime. 

To aid in the preparation and enactment 
of whatever new laws may be necessary for 
securing early and effective punishment of 
crime and the maintenance of law and order. 

To create and arouse a more active public 
sentiment in the young, and old in favor of 
enforcement of law and to combat the evils 
of lawlessness. 

To cultivate a spirit of higher respect for 
the majesty of the law, for the officers by 
whom and the agencies by which it is ad- 
ministered, and to uphold the officers of the 
law in the proper performance of their du- 
ties. 

To hold public meetings, prepare and dis- 
tribute literature, provide lecturers, and to 
urge the pulpit, press and schools to stress 
the necessity for the suppression of crime and 
the maintenance of law and order, to the end 
that mob violence and at least the more se- 
rious crimes shall be condemned by public 
sentiment and certainly punished by the es- 
tablished processes of the law. 


That these statements are plans for 
action and of deliberate intentions to 
suppress mob violence is shown further 
by the outspoken resolutions. 


We protest with all the emphasis we can 
command against atrocities that are too bar- 
baric to be recited. We condemn any ofhi- 
cial who may be held responsible for the 
overthrow or non-enforcement of law. But 
we are forced to confess that the silence of 
the best people in the presence of this dis- 
tressing situation and their unwillingness to 
grapple with it have helped to produce the 
conditions out of which have sprung lawless 
and frenzied mobs and timid officers of the 
law. We believe that the overwhelming sen- 
timent.of the citizens of this community and 
state is against this betrayal of law and or- 
der, but it needs to be organized into definite 
achloneneasi 


These resolutions also noted ‘with 
satisfaction and gratitude” the absence 
of lynching in Nashville for a quarter 
of a century. ‘They attributed the fact 
“in part to the law-abiding and faithful 
Negro leaders who have discouraged 
crime in their own race.” 

The Negro citizens had shown their 
spirit against lynch law on a day pre- 
ceding the law and order meeting in 
the petition and protest to the governor 
of the state. Headed by the Hon. J. C. 
Napier, ex-register of the United States 
Treasury, and a citizen of Nashville, 
they had presented their case to the chief 
executive. 

The colored speakers, writes George 


_E. Haynes, educational secretary of the 


National League on Urban Conditions 
among Negroes and professor of social 
science at Fisk University, to whom we 
owe the preceding information, have 
held conferences and arranged to meet 
representatives of the new Law and 
Order League to consider plans of co- 
operative action. 
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A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection, valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) ; $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
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notes, bibliographies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
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70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 

The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. pustpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Neer. General and special bibliographies; full 
index 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Scientific Temperance Journal; quarterly; 64 pages; 
$1 per year; a magazine for serious students of 
alcohol question; practical articles; educational 
methods; world temperance progress notes; re- 
views. Free to members. Scientific Temper- 
ance Federation, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Work With Boys; 10 times a year; $1.50. How to 
reach the working boy and his younger brother 
through boys’ clubs, ete. William McCormick, 
publisher, Reading, Pa. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions, 
copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


Consumers’ Co-operation Durinc THE War. Al- 
bert Sonnichsen. 5 cents. Co-operative League 
of America, 2 West 13 St., New York. 


Tue FetisuismM or Liserty. An essay on social 
evolution by Harry Waton. Published by Marx 
Institute, 201 W. 142 St., New York. Price 
50 cents. 


Grrts AND Kuaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Ine., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Hetrrnc Hoover. A Business Man’s Synopsis of 
Food Values, Food Combinations and Simplified 
Dietetics. Free on request from Richard Mayer, 
200 Summer ‘St., Boston. 

MakinG THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


You Suovtp Know Asout Crepit Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


COMING MEETINGS 


(Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month.) 


AMERICAN PuystcaL EpucatTion ASSOCIATION. 
Annual convention Philadelphia, April 10-13. 
A preconvention schedule of visitation of schools 
and colleges has been pranecd for April 8, 9 
and 10, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


CwHarRITIES AND CorreEcTIoN, NEw JerSEY STATE 
CoNFERENCE oF. Newark. April 21-23. Sec’y, 
Ernest D. Easton, 45 Clinton street, Newark. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, TENNESSEE STATE 
CoNFERENCE. Memphis, May 12, 13, 14. Sec’y, 
Mary Russell, Associated Charities, Memphis. 

Pustrc HeatrH Nurstnc, NATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION FoR. Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, May 
6-11. Sec’y, Ella Phillips Crandall, 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE 


SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding: officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, ‘turn to the subject index, 


following. The initialings correspond 


If you know the name of the agency 


to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SurRvEy, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a4 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
SuRVEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
aame and three by initials), fifty cents a month for 
each additional line. No contracts for less than 
three months. Additional charge of $1 for each 
change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Apza. 
Animals, Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
dirth Registration, Aasrim. 
Blindness, Ncps. 
er, Ascc. 
Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 


Charters, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Nat]. Child Welf. Assn. 7 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Ncic, Aasprm, Nesw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS 

Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 

Bureau of Municipal Research 

Public Ownership League of Amer. 

Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, Sso. 
Community Organization, A1ss. 
Conservation, CcHL. 

[of vision], Ncps. 

Clubs, Niww. - 

Consumers, CLa, 

Coeperation, Cra. 

Coordination Social Agencies, Arss. 
Correction, Ncsw, 

Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch, and Country Life, Fccca. 
County Ywca. 
Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, Sa. ‘ 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Disabled 
M 


en. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League ot America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Kdn., Diy. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., H1. 
Efficiency Work. Bwmr. 
Electoral Reform, T1, ApRL. 
Employment, Natl. Social ‘Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, 
Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps. 
Feeblemindedness, Ncm#. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com, for Prev. of Blindness, 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
Ncsw, Ncwa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, Aa, 
Home Economics, AHEA, 
Home Work, Nec tc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Humane Education, AuEs, 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, Apra. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council. of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 
Industrial Education, Rcercpm. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates. Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, Newa, Niws. 

Insanity, Ncm#. 

Institutions, AHEA, 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
eer castes, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Nctc. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 


LIBRARIES 

American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 

Ref. Library Women in Industry, Waiv. 
Mental Hygiene, Crru, Nema. 
Military Relief, Arc. 


Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Arai, Nra. 
National Service, Arss. 

Negro eSchepatp, See TE 
Neighborhood ork, Nrs. 
Nursing, Apna, Arc, NoPHan. 
Open Air Schools, Nasrt. 


PEACE 

National Woman’s Peace Party, Art. 
Peonage, Naacr. 
Playgrounds, Praa. 
Physical Training, Praa. 
Protection Women Workers, Nas. 
Public Health, Norn. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Er, AIL. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russel] Sage Fdn., South. Highland Biv. 
Tuskegee Institute. 

Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Shatner pearthe ied tite bee 


Russell Sale Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcwa, — 


WEIU. 


Sanatoria, Naspr. 
Savings, Mcva. 
Self-Government, Niww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Schools, Anga, Hi, Tr. 
Short Ballot, So. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fccca. 
OLA, 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsv. 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa. 


Thrift, Mcua. 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers Aid Society. 
Cyw. 
Tuberculosis, Nasprt. 
Vocational Education, Ncic, Rsz, Waiv. 
Unemployment, AAa.t. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea 
ReicpMm. 


WOMEN - 
Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A 
Natl. Consumers’ League. P 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 


Working Girls, Cyw, Nras, Niuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York... For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards: workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. | terature. hibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
—Founded by Geo. T. Angell. To promote kindness 
to animals through schools, press, and societies for 
young and old. Organ, Our Dumb Animals. Free 
iterature. 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 


ee Ne ee. ee 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SER- 
VICE—Founded by, Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all matters 
of community organization and progress. Mem- 
bers of its staff glad to enter into consultation by 
correspondence about given conditions or particu- 
lar projects. Assists in bringing to individual new 
undertakings the combined results and lessons of 
the best productive achievement. Seeks to bri 

about better cooperation among specialized natio 

organizations, toward securing the more compre- 
hensive local application of their types ef service. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George 
B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E, Washington St., Chi- 
cago. Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning libra buildings, trainin, ng 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publ: 
cations on request. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3.00 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
{nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and preventiom Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); Bigs Vas Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To pee and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys cf governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
oa Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
nished. 


SCORE ATTY =: LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, ec 2 W. 13 St. New York. 
To spread ence edge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
Includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL)—Headquarters, 242 East 
Paved way, New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets bes at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ides. as international system of safeguarding. 
*Conducts National Americanization program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A publi ¢ service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


Mich. 
fe H 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 

CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 

tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 


‘Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


«Commission ou Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and ae os Life; Rev. 
harles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


“HAMPTON Slat peirle tee E E. 
- tipal-elect; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
“Hampton is a war measure” (H. B. Frissell). 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 
a State nor a Government school. Supported by 
“voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
« adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


Gregg, prin- 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION —J. C. ills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. ‘and research, Dr. 3 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500, 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 


Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacovs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St. New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 


tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods, 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education. social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. General 
organization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings, monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, 
$3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, May 15-22, 
1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 

Health. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. y 
Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 


Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstuction, 
Prof. George H. Mead, 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos. 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state. and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING — Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. Gece 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: ‘0 stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGB 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. <A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers. Social organizations supplied with~ 
trained workers. Membership composed of experi- 
enced social workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
tarian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY—Ssction 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mra. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American women 
in arousing the nations to respect the sacredness 
of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S -TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given: Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION AS#’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center _ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Albert M. Todd, pres., Westory Building, 
14th and F Sts., Washington, D. C 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Makes studies of re-education 
for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. Pub- 
lishes reports on reconstruction work at home and 
abroad, and carries on propaganda to inculcate 
a sound attitude on the part of the public toward 
the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im. 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir., 130 E 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southers 
Highland Division. 


BHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Wocdrow 
Wilson.,_ pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY AeROOTAT EB, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, ie ; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
‘lt. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham Taylor} 
Bp ee John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 

ertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE iINSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; back 
nishes information on all phases of the race 

lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and met aia) 
Robert R. Moton, prin. ; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION—Miss Helen N. Henry, exec. sec’y, ae 
Boylston, St., Boston. Information regard ing 
women’s work, vocational opportunities, social 

fare legislation Mass.; practical training in institu- 
tional management through industrial departments. 
Reading lists on women’s vocations. 


Representative Plays | The Social Plays of 


American Dramatists 


Edited, with a general introduction and _ historical 
comments to each play, 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES. 


The first volume (1765-1819) just published, complete 
in itself, Containing full authentic texts of the most 
important and distinctive plays by American Playwrights 
from 1765 to the Present. 

It has been the Editor’s object so to arrange the 
successive order of these plays that the reader may not 
only be able to judge the change in stagecraft and 
technique, but may also note the change in social idea 
and in historical attitude towards certain subjects. 


Net, $3.00 per volume 


Arthur Wing Pinero 


Edited, with a general introduction, and a critical 
preface to each play, 


By CLAYTON HAMILTON. 


Authorized Library Edition to be in four volumes. 
Volume I, containing the Second Mrs. Tanqueray and 
The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, just issued; other vol- 
umes in preparation. 


Sir Arthur Pinero has been called “the playwright’s 
playwright” because of the perfection of his craftsman- 
ship. For more than a quarter of a century he has 
been regarded as the leader among living English dra- 
matists. : i 


Net, $2.00 per volume 


A BOOK FOR SHAKESPEARE PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


By O. L. HATCHER, Ph.D. 


Net, $2.50 


Profusely illustrated with nearly 200 portraits and pictures as well as the music for the songs and dances. 
A Treasury of Elizabethan and Shakespearean Detail for Producers, Actors, Artists and Students, describing 
Elizabethan Life and Customs, the Costumes, Sports, Buildings, Court Festivities, the Stage and Drama, the Dances, 


the Songs and Music of the Period. 


‘A new and important addition to the resources of all readers and lovers of Shakespeare, and of all who wish 
to present scenes from the plays, or to take part in Shakespearean or Elizabethan spectacles or pageants. 

Doctor Hatcher’s book brings together in one volume rare material and pictures difficult of access, which have 
never before been offered in a single, moderately priced volume. 


THE STORY OF THE SCOTS STAGE 
By ROBB LAWSON. Net, $2.00 


In this volume is told in a popular way the story of 
how the Scots established drama in their own country. 
Incidentally the Scots Stage presents a treasure trove 
of quaint happenings and queer stories about both plays 
and players. 


TOWARDS A NEW THEATRE 


FIVE RUSSIAN PLAYS 


With one from the Ukrainian. Translated from the 
originals with an introduction by C. EH. Bechhofer. 
Net, $1.25 
These six plays, including two by Nicholas Eurginoy, 
two by Anton Chekoy, and one each from the pens of 
Denis von Vizin and Lesya Ukrainka. 


By EDWARD GORDON CRAIG. Net, $7.00 


Forty designs for stage scenes with critical notes by the inventor 


The Hvening Post says: “The ideas which Mr. Craig is presenting through his new School of Dramatic Art are 
making themselves felt in the whole theatrical world. That he had a real message to give was first recognized on 
the Continent. Just what he stands for is revealed in this handsome volume.” 


PRACTICAL STAGE DIRECTING 
FOR AMATEURS °° *MR5ON 7h oes 


A complete Compendium of Stage Requirements, Defi- 
nitions, Do’s and Don’ts, and the A B C’s for Begin- 
ners, both in Acting and Stage-Managing; including 
the Technique of Voice, Pause, Poise, and Action. 

No matter how little or how much experience you may 
have had, you cannot help but’profit by this book. Its 
clear expression and its somewhat humorous criticism 
will further reward you, 


MINOR ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


ENGLISH DRAMA 


By FELIX E. SCHELLING Net, $1.75 


He tells fully the story of English Drama from its 
beginnings in the Miracle-Play up to the separation of 
the actable play from the purely literary play, in the 
days of Sheridan. A concluding chapter sketches the 
course of the Drama since that time in outline. 


(Two Volumes) 


Vol. I. Tragedy. Gorboduc, Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, David and Bethsabe, and - of Feversham. Vol. II. 
Comedy. Ralph Roister Doister, Peele’s Old Wives’ Tale, Greene’s Friar Bacon and Fiser Bungay, etc, Both vol- 
umes edited with an Introduction by Prof. Tuornprxe, of Columbia University. Everyman’s Library, per vol., cloth, 
net, 60 cents; leather, net, $1.25. 

Specially designed to illustrate the tendencies in the beginning of the English drama. Thus in the first vol- 
ume “Gorboduc” represents the tragedy on the classical model of Seneca, “Arden of Feversham” the new spirit of 
realism, Kyd’s “Spanish Tragedy” the blood-and-thunder melodrama which Marlowe made poetical and Shakespeare 
tragic. The second volume gives a similarly representative choice of Elizabethan comedies. 


POSTAGE EXTRA. AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


